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PREFACE 


In 1985, the Advisory Council on Discipleship and Worship and the 
Council on Theology and Culture decided to commission a study paper 
on theologies written from feminist perspectives. The purpose was to 
enable church members and leaders to assess the significance of feminist 
concerns for theology and the life of the church. Because the process 
of producing this paper has bearing on the contents, a brief review is 
in order. 


First of all, Cynthia M. Campbell was selected as author of the docu- 
ment. Dr. Campbell is currently Associate Professor of Theology and 
Ministry and Director of the Doctor of Ministry Program at Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. She is a life-long Presbyterian, a 
former pastor and active at presbytery and General Assembly levels 
of the church. Second, a task force was appointed consisting of five 
persons who would serve as a resource and critical response group for 
the writing process. As drafts of the paper were developed, numerous 
persons from across the church were invited to offer response and cri- 
tique. Finally, the paper was presented to and approved by the Advi- 
sory Council on Discipleship and Worship and the Council on Theology 
and Culture and forwarded to the General Assembly to be approved 
for study in the church. 


This document, like any such paper, has limitations. Although read 
and critiqued by many, it is essentially the work of one person. It does 
not seek to speak either for all feminists or for all Presbyterians. As 
the paper suggests, the views and experience of women of color will 
differ at many points from those of white (or Anglo-Saxon) women. 
While the paper acknowledges some of those differences, it cannot and 
does not presume to represent all of them. 

Further, this study reflects primarily the contributions of white 
feminist scholars. By making the admission, the paper recognizes the 
need for work yet to be done in theology and in the life of the church. 
What is needed is more theological reflection which is truly inclusive. 
This kind of reflection will occur when women and men of various cul- 
tural and ethnic backgrounds speak and listen to each other to such 
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an extent that their lives are actually changed in the process. The feminist 
agenda highlights the need for this new setting for doing theology. It 
is the hope of the author and task force that the present paper, for 
all its limitations, will open one door into that larger experience. 


Vignettes of Women's Experiences 


These accounts are all real experiences. The women represented are 
of various ages, races, and socioeconomic groups. 


A woman in ministry said, ‘‘When I went to seminary, I assumed 
that words like ‘man’ and ‘men’ were truly generic: that is, that they 
referred to all persons, male and female. I assumed that until an orien- 
tation session. All presentations referred to ‘men in ministry.’ That 
seemed o.k. until I realized that all these ‘men’ had ‘wives’ for whom 
there were certain expectations. If I wasn't included when the topic of 
spouses came up, where else was I not included? The language of 
‘mankind’ and ‘men’ has never seemed inclusive ever since."' 


A child to her mother: ‘‘Mommy, is God a boy or girl?” **God isn't 
a boy or girl. God is God and that is very different from being boys 
or girls like we are." **Then why do we always talk about God like 
he's a boy?" 

A woman about to graduate from seminary at age 60 was being in- 
terviewed by a pastor nominating committee. One committee member, 
a woman, said, “Pm sorry. I just don’t believe in the ordination of 
women." The seminarian replied, ‘‘I didn't either until God called me.” 


Brenda is twenty-three years old. Her son is six. Brenda is covered 
with bruises and her face is swollen. Her Bible has several passages un- 
derlined by her pastor: ‘‘spare the rod and spoil the child,’’ ‘‘wives, 
be submissive to your husbands," ‘‘the husband is head of the house- 
hold.’’ Brenda’s husband insisted she stay at home, but when he was 
laid off, Brenda was ‘‘allowed’’ to look for work. She became an ap- 
prentice cook at a boarding school where her son could attend classes. 
She shone with pride describing what she had learned and dreamed at- 
tending cooking school to become a professional chef. One day Bren- 
da's husband appeared at work and abused her verbally in front of the 
children. He took her home and beat her. When she showed up for 
work covered with bruises, the school let her go. 


A former seminary president: ‘ʻA woman seminarian came to me 
once complaining that her candidate committee had spent much of her 
interview questioning her about her husband's approval of her voca- 
tion, her plans for child-bearing and the limitations which family life 
would place on her career. I went to that committee and said, ‘‘You 
asked some important questions. But don't you ever ask any of the 


men who are your candidates? Doesn't family life have something to 
do with men as well?" 


**My experience as a child, young person, woman and elder have given 
me a disenchanted and disgruntled attitude. These feelings give me guilt, 
and I feel unworthy of Christ. But I will not again teach young chil- 
dren in church school because there are few men who will deign to do 
SO; are we saying to our children that only women can teach little chil- 
dren about Jesus? I will no longer wait on tables at church suppers and 
wash up afterward because I seldom see men helping in this way. Must 
women's Christianity be expressed in doing the dirty work? I have been 
disappointed in the work of women's organizations because it is fre- 
quently used as a way to advance socially. I have served on the session 
and been treated as though I were deficient in brain power, but still 
been given tough duties. . . . I affirm that Jesus Christ was certainly 
a man. But I never see him putting down or squelching women. All 
our Scripture and all our hymns use male pronouns. If Christ calls only 
men to serve Him as leaders, why should women spend any more time 
working in the church? Shall only laywomen be self-giving and self- 
effacing? I do not feel powerless or helpless, but am often treated that 
way. Many women have had to move and work outside the church in 
order to feel human and worthwhile.’’ 


~ 
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INTRODUCTION 


What is a feminist? How does one get to be one? What does feminism 
have to do with the Bible or God? Does the church have anything to 
learn from feminism? Can one be a feminist and a Christian at the same 
time? 

The very term ‘‘feminism’’ raises these and many other questions 
in the minds of people who hear and use it. For some, it is a term that 
suggests angry or radical women who make unreasonable demands on 
society and who undermine traditional values. For others, it seems a 
trivial concern in the face of more pressing world crises. For still others, 
the term is one of affirmation and hope born out of a long struggle 
for identity, self-worth, and survival. 


This paper is written because the Presbyterian Church recognizes that 
feminism represents a sphere of concerns which the church does not 
want to ignore. Behind ‘‘feminism’’ as a movement are women and 
men with deep feelings about what it means to be female (or male) and 
what it means to be human. These feelings are in many cases the product 
of experiences of discrimination in the workplace, of stereotyping in 
social relations, of physical or verbal abuse within the family, or sim- 
ply of a longing to be something more, something different from what 
everyone always said one ‘‘ought’’ to be. 


Feminism means many different things even to those who identify 
themselves as feminists. For some it is a commitment to social, politi- 
cal, and economic equality and dignity for women and a commitment 
to combat injustice and discrimination against women. For others, it 
is a positive affirmation of women's experiences; it is a sense of spiritual 
or emotional solidarity with or loyalty to women. For others, it is the 
discovery and valuing of a distinctly ‘‘female’’ approach to being hu- 
man. No one definition is adequate to all forms of feminism, although 
as this paper develops, certain features common to most feminists will 
be identified. 


But what has all of this to do with the church? Many women and 
men within the church would identify themselves as feminists, that is, 


as persons committed to the inclusion and affirmation of women equally 
with men in the life and history of the Christian faith. For them, it 
is the Christian faith itself which demands such affirmation and which 
leads them to examine various beliefs and practices in the church which 
they claim have denied the worth and dignity of women. 


Others within the church will wonder what the problem is and why 
things are not acceptable the way they are. Many identify feminism 
with such specific objectives as inclusive language, the election of women 
as church officers or ministers and **quota systems’’ for membership 
on committees. These strategies are often resented because they seem 
at the very least to upset the traditional order of church life. 


If you are reading this paper in the context of a group study process, 
you will do well to begin by discussing these and your own experiences. 
What do you hear in these various concerns? What concerns do you 
bring to the study of feminism as it relates to the church and Christian 
belief? What is your experience of the language and symbols used in 
worship or written materials in the church? What is your experience 
with women in leadership in the church or in the broader society? How 
have you been confronted by stereotyping of or discrimination against 
women in the public media, in your workplace, in conversations? 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the significance of the feminist 
movement for the church and for theology, and to introduce readers 
to some elements of feminist theologies which have been emerging over 
the last two decades. The paper begins with a description of feminist 
perspectives and a brief sketch of the background of the current feminist 
movement both in the broader society and in the church. The major 
portion of the paper describes various characteristics of feminist the- 
ologies. Because this study is written by and primarily for Presbyteri- 
ans, the paper considers next the critique which feminist theology makes 
of the Reformed tradition and ways in which the Reformed tradition 
may raise questions about some forms of feminism. Finally, because 
feminist theology grows out of the experiences of women and men in 
the church and because of a commitment which feminists have to new 
patterns of human relationships, consideration is given to what all of 
this means for the life and work of the church itself. 
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BACKGROUND 


Feminism encompasses a variety of viewpoints and may be said to 
be at the same time both positive (constructive) and critical (correc- 
tive). The positive conviction is that women as well as men are fully 
human and entitled to be seen and treated as such. To be a woman 
is also to be distinctive and different from a man but it is not to be 
a lesser or deficient form of human. Many feminists claim that there 
is a body of experience distinctive to women which must be valued and 
incorporated into the larger human experience. Thus this affirmation 
of the uniqueness, essential equality and dignity of women is held to 
be necessary for affirming the full humanity of both women and men. 


This affirmation leads directly to that aspect of feminism which is 
critical or corrective. Those who affirm the equal worth and dignity 
of men and women are struck by the way in which these values have 
been denied to women in personal experience and in the annals of his- 
tory. For many centuries, control of human social organization and 
cultural development have been in the hands of men; the norm for hu- 
man development has been understood in terms of male experience. 
Until recently in Western societies, and for much of the world, women 
and children have been the legal possessions of their fathers or hus- 
bands. Despite legislation and public awareness, it is still not uncom- 
mon for a man to claim that he has a right to beat his children or wife, 
because ''they are mine and I can do with them what I please.’’ The 
right of women to own property in their own right was not established 
in the United States until the nineteenth century. In some Western 
democracies, women still do not have the right to vote. Feminists label 
any behavior, attitude, or social system that suggests that women are 
of lesser worth than, or belong to, men as *'patriarchal." When a cul- 
ture defines men as the bearers of authority, power and value to the 
exclusion of women, feminists call this ‘‘androcentric.’’ The existence 
of patriarchy and androcentrism are thus the focus of the feminist 
critique. 

Feminist critique of patriarchy has grown out of women's pain and 
anger at being excluded or kept on the edges of society. But anger has 
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led as well to a commitment to alter patriarchal patterns or structures. 
Feminism thus carries with it an explicit political and social commit- 
ment to combat sexism (or prejudice on the basis of sex) as it affects 
all aspects of human life. Feminism entails a commitment to examine 
and where necessary to alter cultural values and norms, education and 
employment patterns. Feminists seek legal protections for women and 
children and participation by women in public decision-making. 


Feminism is more than ideological conviction and more than a series 
of social or political programs. It is also a commitment to live and work 
in new ways. If the problem which feminism seeks to confront is patri- 
archy (that is, the domination of women by men), the answer does not 
lie in matriarchy, which would only reverse the situation. For feminists, 
the answer lies in perceiving the human situation in new ways and in 
developing new patterns for personal and social interaction. This ap- 
proach includes a critique of hierarchical structures of organizational 
relationships. It encourages partnership and mutuality as new models 
for society.' 


A Brief History of Feminism" 


The feminist critique of society is not new. Women and men have 
voiced such concerns in many eras. Reconstructing the history of such 
expression is difficult, however. Many today assume that concerns of 
women about women were not absent in earlier times. Rather these con- 
cerns have been lost because women have only recently gained a voice 
in writing social history. This is particularly true for women of color 
and women of the Third World, the record of whose experience is just 
now being written and shared. 


Scholars today suggest that the ‘‘feminist movement," at least in the 
United States, began in the nineteenth century. Out of the pioneer ex- 
perience in America, women began to argue that the principles of equal- 
ity and dignity set out in the American Constitution ought to apply 
to all persons, not simply to white males. As early as the 1830s and 
1840s, women participated in a variety of reform movements. The first 
**political"" act for many women was signing and circulating petitions 
for the abolition of slavery. Noted leaders such as Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Lucretia Mott and Susan B. Anthony emerged. Their protest 
against slavery joined that of Black women, among whom Sojourner 
Truth and Harriet Tubman are best remembered. 


It is a profound irony that once freedom and the voting franchise 
were attained for Black males, they were still denied to all women. Be- 
cause of their participation in abolition and various other reform move- 
ments of the day, women began after the Civil War to press for the 
right to vote. Participation of women at this time was not limited to 
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public politics. As industrialization proceeded, women entered the labor 
force and became active in the labor union movement. Women pressed 
for expanded educational opportunities and soon took over professions 
such as teaching, secretarial work, and nursing. Other women, anx- 
ious to move outside the immediate home setting, organized women's 
clubs, study groups, and reform movements such as the Women's Chris- 
tian Temperance Movement, all of which enabled women to learn valu- 
able skills in leadership and organization. In the Black community, 
Black women's club movements involved such notable Presbyterians 
as Lucy Craft Laney and Anna Julia Cooper. The clubs protested the 
lynching of Black women, men, and children as well as organizing sup- 
port and recognition for Black schools and colleges.? 


This involvement culminated in the suffrage movement of the early 
twentieth century and the passage of the 19th Amendment in 1920. In 
the years to follow, women entered the work force in record numbers, 
especially during World War II, taking jobs previously held by men. 
Following the war, however, the social climate changed dramatically. 
Women whose families could afford it, took up again the ‘‘ideal’’ life 
devoted to home and family while men returned to the work force. 
Much was written in this period suggesting that women should be 
**spared"' involvement with the rough and sordid life of business and 
politics. 

In the 1960s, the United States underwent a period of rapid and rad- 
ical social change. Racial minorities, Blacks in particular, came to 
challenge racist attitudes, practices, and policies of American society. 
This decade gave rise to what many have called the ‘‘second wave’’ 
of feminism in which, for the first time, the assumptions of patriarchy 
underlying the society were criticized. In virtually all aspects of socie- 
ty, women and men were challenged to reexamine the roles or stereo- 
types through which they viewed one another. 


As these developments took place in the larger society, women within 
the church began to raise questions in many denominations, contribut- 
ing significantly to the support of both home and foreign missions. 
Other women fought for the right to be included in pastoral ministry. 
But the road was not easy. Jarena Lee was an African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church woman who was given permission to travel as an itiner- 
ant preacher but was refused ordination by Bishop Richard Allen. 
Antoinette Brown was among the first women graduates of Oberlin 
College and the first woman to be ordained in the United States in 1853. 
She was, however, denied the right to read her valedictory sermon; it 
was read by a male classmate.‘ Other women trained for leadership 
were permitted to teach and preach in the mission field but not in the 
United States. Gradually, in the twentieth century most **mainline"' 
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Protestant denominations have approved at least in principle the ordi- 
nation of women to ministerial office. 


The struggle over the ordination of women in American Presbyteri- 
anism cannot be fully documented here, but a few highlights are im- 
portant. Women in the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America began to seek admission to the office of elder in the early twen- 
tieth century and efforts cluminated in an affirmative vote in 1930. (It 
is worth noting that even then women were urged not to press their 
cause because of the negative effects it would have in reunion discus- 
sions.) In 1956 that same denomination approved the ordination of 
women as ministers of the Word. The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States admitted women to both offices in 1964. These decisions have 
remained controversial. Some male ministers have protested that par- 
ticipating in the ordination of women violates their conscience, but the 
church has declared that to refuse participation is to be in violation 
of one's ordination vow to adhere to the church's government. Even 
after it was possible for women to be elected elders, many sessions had 
no women members. Thus, in 1979 the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. amended its Book of Order to require that all sessions be com- 
posed of both men and women. 


This requirement presented problems for the reunion of Presbyteri- 
ans in 1983. The Presbyterian Church U.S. had no such provision, and 
many congregations objected to it. Thus the Constitution of the re- 
united Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) allows an exemption to the re- 
quirement that women be church officers for congregations not 
previously bound by it. (This provision for exemption cannot be amend- 
ed until 1998.) Meanwhile, the number of women elected to the office 
of elder grows, and the number of women in theological seminaries 
has increased (in some cases to as much as one half of the student body). 
While women figure significantly in the life of the church, their presence 
in leadership is still subject to controversy and dissension. Similar sto- 
ries can be told by other denominations. 


Discussions about the role of women in society have traditionally 
been argued on religious or biblical grounds. The ordination of wom- 
en and the place of women in the life of the church are questions which 
arise directly from the Christian tradition itself and the Bible upon which 
that tradition is based. The feminist critique is, therefore, a theologi- 
cal issue. It is one which must be considered in the light of our under- 
standing of the nature of God and God's self-disclosure in Jesus Christ. 

The theological significance of the feminist critique was realized by 
a few scholars in the 1960s. But it was not until the 1970s that signifi- 
cant writing by feminists on theological topics began to emerge. By the 
middle to late 1980s this movement within theological studies affects 
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virtually all disciplines and makes a significant contribution to theo- 
logical literature. While much of this writing has come from the Unit- 
ed States and Europe, feminist writers and church leaders have emerged 
around the world, prompting the World Council of Churches to spon- 
sor a worldwide study program culminating in a major conference in 
1981 on ‘‘The Community of Women and Men in the Church.’’® 


The feminist movement within theological study began by criticiz- 
ing patriarchy in the structures and thought of the church. Scholars 
such as Mary Daly outlined the history of the church's condemnation 
and marginalization of women. But Daly and other theologians, such 
as Letty Russell and Rosemary Ruether, realized that the problem 
reaches beyond unjust practices to the identification of God as male, 
symbolized by such names as Father, Son, and King and exclusive reli- 
ance on masculine pronouns. The affirmation of the full humanity of 
women thus led to various attempts to expand the symbols or metaphors 
used for God and to explore the implications of moving, in Daly's 
phrase, **beyond God the Father." 


Encouraged by these initial contributions, women from many 
denominational backgrounds began to consider the role of women in 
the Old and New Testaments, in church history and in contemporary 
church life. Women scholars began a process of recovering the ex- 
perience of women in the Christian tradition and urging various recon- 
siderations of doctrinal matters on the basis of their discoveries. Today 
women are found in virtually all theological disciplines and branches 
of religious studies. And in many theological institutions, women and 
men can be found who are eager to discern what the critique of patri- 
archy and the affirmation of women imply for Christian belief and 
practice. 


Before outlining the distinctive characteristics of feminist theology, 
it must be emphasized that there are important differences among 
feminist theologians. Just as there is no one definition of feminism, 
so we should not expect feminist theologians to speak with a unified 
voice. On one end of the spectrum, there are those who hold that any 
belief in God is both hierarchical and patriarchal and must be rejected 
by women who would experience full humanity. On the other end, there 
are those who affirm traditional views of God and the authority of 
Scripture, but who find in Scripture and tradition itself a critique of 
patriarchy and the affirmation of women's dignity and equal worth. 


In between, the variety is great. Some scholars argue that God can 
and should be referred to in both masculine and feminine terms. Some 
seek to revive images of God found outside Christian origins, for ex- 
ample in mythology of the **earth mother" or other female deities. Some 
argue that women must work within the structures of the church and 
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reform from within; others contend that the institutional church has 
no room for women who will not conform to traditional stereotypes, 
so they seek to develop alternative Christian expressions of feminism. 
Some theologians see their task primarily as recovery of the liberating 
word implicit in the Judeo-Christian tradition. Others suggest that the 
feminist critique implies a radical reorientation of our understanding 
not only of humanity but also of the nature of God. 


A paper such as this cannot do justice to the variety of convictions 
present in the feminist movement today. What follows is an attempt 
to describe the central themes of feminist theological perspectives. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF FEMINIST THEOLOGIES 


What are the results when the feminist critique is applied to tradi- 
tional theological methods and doctrines? Despite the variety of con- 
clusions to which feminists come, there are certain shared convictions 
or family resemblances among them. The theologies which emerge from 
feminist perspectives raise two concerns of theological method. First, 
what are the sources from which theological reflection is drawn? 
Feminists respond that, in addition to the usual sources of Scripture, 
tradition, and reason, new emphasis should be placed on the role of 
experience. Second, against what norm or standard are biblical texts 
to be interpreted and theological ideas judged? Feminists propose a 
**principle of interpretation'' based on their affirmation of the full hu- 
manity of women as well as men. These discussions of theological 
method provide the foundation for what follows, namely, an outline 
of traditional theological themes expounded from feminist perspectives. 


The Role of Experience 


One of the most distinctive elements of theology written from feminist 
perspectives is emphasis on experience. In particular feminist the- 
ologians urge that the experience of women must now influence thought 
about God and the human condition. While there has always been dis- 
cussion of the role of human experience for Christian doctrine, feminists 
make several assertions which present this issue in a new light. First, 
feminists assert the experience of being female is significantly differ- 
ent from the experience of being male. Second, they argue that the ex- 
perience of women is basic to a full understanding of what it means 
to be human. Third, feminists suggest that the record of this experience 
has been lost (some would say censored or removed) from Christian 
tradition and must be recovered so that a full view of that tradition 
can be obtained. Each of these claims will be examined in turn. 


Probably the greatest impact of the current feminist movement on 
society in general came with the publication of The Second Sex by Si- 
mone de Beauvoir (1952) and The Feminine Mystique by Betty Friedan 
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(1963). These writers caused many to examine the question of whether 
the experience of being human is not distinctively different for women 
than it is for men. Both works characterized the experience of women 
in modern, Western culture as ‘‘oppressed,’’ ‘‘stereotyped’’ and 
**trivialized."" Women came to recognize ways in which they had been 
kept out of positions of leadership and power, restricted in choices of 
profession, and told that ‘‘women’s work’’ was exclusively home and 
family. Further, they came to see that society operated in terms which 
assumed that male experience was the norm: work done by men de- 
fined the culture within which there was a ‘‘woman’s place.’’ Thus, 
oppression was understood to be the problem and patriarchy its cause. 


The movement did not simply identify the nature of the problem. 
In addition to naming the experience of women as oppressed or placed 
on the margins of society and history, feminists began to examine the 
positive aspects of the experience of women. Psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, artists, and theologians reflected on what was distinctive about 
being female. At present there are several different approaches to this 
question, only a few of which can be examined here. 


The examination often begins with a consideration of the general cul- 
tural stereotype about women: they are weaker, more emotional, less 
rational, more sensitive to relationships, less competitive than men. 
(Even listing these characteristics in this way is evidence of the tenden- 
cy of the culture to see male experience as normative and female ex- 
perience as measurable in terms of it.) Several questions have been 
asked: are those statements about women true? Are they true because 
of the way in which women are stereotyped by the culture (for exam- 
ple, because of the way we raise our children) or does their truth come 
from the way human beings are? Like most discussions of heredity ver- 
sus environment, definite answers to these questions may be impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless, the questions are important to explore for the 
purposes of this study. 


One of the first important contributions to the theological conversa- 
tion about female versus male experience came from Valerie Saiving. 
She argues that women indeed have a distinctive experience of the world 
based largely on the way identity is formed in early childhood. Female 
children learn who they are by identifying with or ‘‘copying’’ their 
mothers. Male children, by contrast, develop their identity by oppos- 
ing or separating from their mothers. This leads males to see reality 
as a series of challenges to be met, goals to be achieved, or obstacles 
to be overcome. Females tend to see life as an evolutionary process of 
development. Saiving argues that these developmental differences shape 
in radically different ways the understanding of human health or whole- 
ness and anxiety or sin.’ 
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Considerably more attention has been given to this topic by research- 
ers such as Carol Gilligan who has, on the basis of this notion of iden- 
tity formation, challenged current theories of moral development as 
male-biased. Because of the way in which females develop, women tend 
to see moral dilemmas and such notions as justice and right and wrong 
in very different ways from men. This difference has led some research- 
ers (such as Kohlberg) to imply that women are morally deficient or 
less capable of moral reasoning than men. In contrast, Gilligan con- 
cludes that our ideas of ‘‘normal’’ development have been limited by 
reliance on only one version of human experience.? What is needed is 
a theology that takes into account differences between male and fe- 
male experience so that a true picture of human development can be 
constructed. 


Where Saiving and Gilligan concentrate on the process of growth 
or development, other psychologists suggest that masculinity and femi- 
ninity are ‘‘given’’ at birth. Being male and female are distinctively 
different ways of being human and are the result of the way biological 
and physical differences affect psychic development. Thus women (of 
whatever culture or style of child-rearing) will have a distinctive way 
of thinking about and experiencing the world. Some who hold such 
views would also say that there are masculine or feminine ‘‘personality 
characteristics" which are shared in varying balances by women and 
men.? 


Such theories are examples of psychological explanations of the 
differences between women and men and thus of the distinctiveness 
of women's experience. Others suggest that what is unique about wom- 
en's experience can be seen through the roles which they have tradi- 
tionally played in society. Much attention has been given to the way 
in which stereotypes and role differentiation affect women and men. 
Until very recently many professions (such as engineering, law, medi- 
cine, and banking) were considered unacceptable for women because 
women were thought to be not smart enough or decisive enough or 
strong enough to undertake the work involved. Many women have been 
told that certain aspirations were unacceptable either because of their 
racial-ethnic group or because they were women or both. For other 
women the experience of the workplace was one of being placed in lower 
paying, semiskilled jobs. And, indeed, in most instances, women are 
still compensated less than men doing comparable work. 


The past decades have seen a rapid rise in the number of single-parent 
families with women as heads of households. For most, this has meant 
severe economic hardship, due both to low wages and inadequate or 
nonexistent child support. This phenomenon has been called the 
*feminization of poverty" because women have become the largest 
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group of persons living below the poverty line. Women as heads of 
households have been common, particularly among Black women who 
have long been the sole support of their families. Now for many Ameri- 
can women, the experience of being a woman is that of working full- 
time, raising children alone, and often being poor. 


The obvious question to be raised is: what significance does this body 
of experience or this point of view have for the theological enterprise? 
Does this make any difference in the way we think about God and hu- 
manity? In contrast to traditional male definitions of the human situa- 
tion, any characterization of the full nature of the human condition 
must include those elements distinctive to women. Understanding and 
valuing women's experience is necessary for any comprehensive 
knowledge of what it means to be human. Clearly this is easier said 
than done, because placing positive value on experience and points of 
view previously discounted will cause individuals and society to recon- 
sider fundamental values, relationships, and even patterns of social or- 
ganization. Thus, to take the feminist critique seriously is to develop 
a more complete notion of what it means to be human. 


But, many feminists argue, the experience of women has not only 
been ignored or pushed to the margins of human society, in some cases 
it has been expunged in favor of the experience and history of men. 
The problem is not just androcentrism (focus on the male as the norm) 
but misogyny (the fear or hatred of the female). At the outset of her 
theological career, Rosemary Ruether pointed out how the early Chris- 
tian tradition stereotyped women as carriers of sin, as bound to the 
evils of the flesh, and as the source of temptation for men. Tertullian, 
a major theologian of the third century, described Eve as the origin 
of sin and death in the world: 


You are the Devil's gateway. You are the unsealer of that forbidden tree. 
You are the first deserter of the divine Law. You are she who persuaded 
him whom the Devil was not valiant enough to attack. You destroyed 
so easily God's image of man. On account of your desert, that is death, 
even the Son of God had to die.'? 


Influenced by the dualistic world view from the culture around them, 
early theologians identified women with the body and its natural, bio- 
logical functions (especially those of sex and procreation). Because the 
body was seen as a prison for the soul, a prison to be escaped by self- 
denial and penance, women were likewise to be avoided or transformed 
by similar denial of their sexual or bodily reality. For these and other 
reasons, the public participation of women was severely curtailed in 
the early Christian movement. Thus, the contribution of women was 
largely ignored. 
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The Reformation maintained the subordination of women but on 
different grounds. While the Reformers placed high value on marriage 
and family life as a gift of God, they explicitly viewed the role of wom- 
en as restricted to that realm. Returning to the biblical injunction, they 
argued that women were to be *'saved"' through child-bearing (I Timo- 
thy 2:15). Luther and Calvin both taught that the body, sex, and procre- 
ation were good gifts of God and not evil in themselves. But women 
were to find their proper place only in the spheres of marriage and 
family. Again, any public contribution or leadership role for women 
was blocked. The Second Helvetic Confession states: **We teach that 
baptism should not be administered in the Church by women or mid- 
wives. For Paul deprived women of ecclesiastical duties, and baptism 
has to do with those."''! The principal objection was to any notion of 
*emergency"' baptisms performed at birth, but the statement reflects 
a strict prohibition against women participating in liturgical actions. 


Despite the restriction of women to narrow roles within church and 
society, feminist scholars contend the wealth of women's experience 
must be retrieved if we are rightly to understand the Christian tradi- 
tion and the experience of faith today. The stories of women who main- 
tained the ‘‘approved’’ roles as well as those who chose to move beyond 
them can and should be reexamined so that a more complete notion 
of what it means to be human and Christian can be constructed.’ 


Implicit in this program is a theological claim. Not only is the recov- 
ery and positive valuation of women's experience necessary to a full 
view of what it means to be human; it is also a means by which to 
examine and correct the Christian tradition. Experience, and in partic- 
ular the experience of women, is not only a source for theological reflec- 
tion. It also becomes a norm or standard which must be considered 
for the formation and testing of theological concepts. This claim in 
turn raises some questions regarding how the central norm of the Chris- 
tian faith, namely the Bible, is to be read and understood. It is to that 
question which we now turn. 


A Principle of Interpretation 


When Christians decide what they will believe about God and about 
God's relationship with humanity, they turn to the Bible as the histor- 
ic source of God's self-disclosure or revelation. For some Christians 
with a feminist perspective, the Bible presents significant problems. 
Alongside the story of God's liberation of Israel from slavery is a sto- 
ry about human sin in which the woman is often interpreted as the cul- 
prit. Alongside the good news of God's redemption of humanity 
through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are passages that 
command women to keep silent in church, that forbid women to teach 
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or bear office, and that charge a wife to submit to her husband **as 
to the Lord.” 


The problem is not only what the words of Scripture say, but the 
ways in which they have been interpreted. The Bible has been used for 
centuries to justify the view that women are necessarily, by the plan 
of God and order of creation, subordinate to men. In some branches 
of Christian tradition the fact that Jesus was a male and that only men 
are listed as apostles (e.g., Matthew 10:2-4) justifies the prohibition 
of women as priests or ministers. 


The problem of the Scriptures and their view of women is not new. 
During the ‘‘first wave” of feminism in the United States, suffrage lead- 
er Elizabeth Cady Stanton published a work titled The Woman's Bi- 
ble, a series of commentaries and essays by various women on that one 
tenth of the Bible that deals with women as well as those sections where 
the presence of women is notably absent. So controversial was this work 
in 1896 that some suffrage leaders repudiated it. But the violent reac- 
tion to Stanton's proposal indicates the considerable power which bib- 
lical material and symbols have in human consciousness and thus points 
to the ongoing significance of the issue. 


While their methods differ, modern feminist biblical scholars and 
theologians begin with an assumption which is not entirely dissimilar 
to Stanton's. To be a feminist is to affirm the dignity and worth of 
women in God's design for creation and to repudiate anything which 
degrades, devalues, or relegates women to secondary or subordinate 
status. Because this assumption comes from personal experience and 
the struggle for self-identification and self-worth, this principle becomes 
a norm for theological judgment. As Margaret Farley suggests, it is 
a conviction ‘‘so basic that to contradict [it] would be to experience 
violence done to the integrity of the self." Farley argues that humans 
have certain convictions about human integrity or identity which can 
and should serve as norms to evaluate any social, political, or religious 
idea. Thus for any idea ‘‘which actually contradicts what remain our 
most fundamental convictions . . . we cannot surrender our minds 
to it without experiencing violence done to our own integrity." '? 


This conviction about women's experience and the nature of the hu- 
man condition leads many feminists to formulate a principle of interpre- 
tation applicable both to Scripture and to Christian doctrine: where 
Scripture and tradition do not speak to women's experience, or speak 
in such a way as to demean women, they are not authoritative. This 
principle or norm is amplified by Rosemary Ruether in this way: 


The critical principle of feminist theology is the promotion of the full 
humanity of women. Whatever denies, diminishes, or distorts the full 
humanity of women is, therefore, appraised as not redemptive. 
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Theologically speaking, whatever diminishes or denies the full humani- 
ty of women must be presumed not to reflect the divine or an authentic 
relation to the divine, or to reflect the authentic nature of things or to 
be the message or work of an authentic redeemer or a community of 
redemption. . . . 


This negative principle also implies the positive principle: what does pro- 
mote the full humanity of women is of the Holy, it does reflect true rela- 
tion to the divine, it is the true nature of things, the authentic message 
of redemption and the mission of the redemptive community.'* 


This principle of interpretation has obvious implications for the ques- 
tion of the authority of Scripture. If an outside norm is used to judge 
various texts of the Bible, then how is the Bible truly authoritative for 
the church? The most radical approach would be to excise from Scrip- 
ture those things which contradict the norm, thus making the Bible a 
true or accurate authority. Many feminists wish to avoid this strategy 
for several reasons and do so by the following means. 


Some maintain that the whole of Scripture, and not just the parts 
one likes, are authoritative for Christian life and thought. In order to 
be faithful both to their own experience and to Christian tradition, these 
feminists take the traditional position that Scripture can be ‘‘interpret- 
ed by scripture.” Applying that principle to the feminist critique they 
argue that the basic message of Scripture is that male and female are 
equally and jointly created in the image of God (Genesis 1:27). Although 
this relationship is damaged by human sin, equal worth and dignity 
are restored in redemption because ‘‘in Christ there is . . . neither male 
or female’’ (Galatians 3:28). With these principles as normative, the 
interpreter of Scripture can suggest that those portions of Scripture 
which subordinate women must themselves be read in light of the more 
basic and thus more authoritative vision. 


Another option taken by biblical scholars is the recovery of wom- 
en's participation in the biblical story while acknowledging the patri- 
archal context in which those women functioned. Examination of the 
role of women in the Old Testament has pointed out the significant 
use of female imagery for God, primarily in the Psalms and later 
prophets. Phyllis Trible argues that the root of the word which is trans- 
lated in English as ‘‘merciful’’ is the Hebrew word for ‘‘womb’’ or 
‘uterus.’ Thus, the compassion or love of God has at its base the im- 
age of a womb which nourishes and protects new life.'? Other biblical 
scholars have noted the distinctive quality of Jesus' relationships with 
women and the ways in which his behavior violated the stereotypes for 
how women should have been dealt with in his day and time. Elizabeth 
Schussler Fiorenza has focused on the presence of women in the earli- 
est Christian movement, arguing that, contrary to later prohibitions 
on women in leadership, women were evangelists, teachers, and lead- 
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ers of Christian communities. As part of her reconstruction of the role 
of women in the early church, she makes a persuasive case that Phoe- 
be of Cenchreae (Romans 16:1) was in all probability the liturgical and 
spiritual leader of the church which gathered in her home.'5 


Feminist scholars point out that our traditional reading of the Bible 
has been colored by our assumption that women were not significantly 
involved in the development of the Judeo-Christian tradition. By recon- 
structing the history of this development, these scholars hope to show 
that the Judeo-Christian tradition has always included a message of 
affirmation and liberation of women. They suggest that to maintain 
the practice of the subordination of women is to violate a basic truth 
of the biblical tradition itself, even though evidence of that subordina- 
tionist tradition can be found within Scripture. 


While most feminist scholars agree that the Bible contains much that 
is valuable and liberating, they also argue that our reading of the Bible 
must itself be liberated from various cultural expectations of women 
and men which we have imposed upon it. Here feminists join other 
scholars who claim that the reading of Scripture and formulation of 
theological principles are always colored or conditioned by the values 
and cultural norms of the persons reading and writing. A stronger ver- 
sion of this claim suggests that Scripture and the earliest doctrines of 
the church are themselves not only products of but carried in the con- 
tainers of very particular cultural and social assumptions. Because they 
reject the patriarchal container or assumptions, feminists will argue that 
these must be set aside so that the truth contained in Scripture can be 
seen today. 


Everything we say about God and humanity is conditioned by our 
culture and values. Hence there is no such thing as ‘‘value-free’’ theol- 
ogy. This position raises serious questions for those who claim the 
church teaches ''timeless truth." Consequently, all theological state- 
ments and interpretations of Scripture are subject to revision or refor- 
mation as believers reflect on Scripture under the guidance of God's 
Holy Spirit. 


A Revision of Theology 


The feminist critique of patriarchy has important implications for 
theology. To make the experience of women a critical and constructive 
principle is to raise questions about all theological claims. As many 
feminists have discovered, no aspect of traditional Christian theology 
can remain immune from reconsideration and reconstruction. 


In this section we turn to a reconsideration of traditional theology, 
especially the language in which theological concepts are expressed. 
Some may well feel that this is largely a matter of semantics, or the 
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words used to convey ideas. But that is precisely the problem, because 
to speak about God is to speak symbolically and not directly. 


In another context, Paul Tillich pointed out that symbols are powerful 
because they participate in the reality towards which they point (a good 
example being the flag of a nation which is honored in a certain way 
because it participates in the dignity of the nation which it represents). 
Tillich also argued that, upon occasion, symbols ‘‘die.’’ That is, some- 
times they lose their identification with the reality which they symbolize 
(one example would be the symbol of the Pope who, for Protestants 
especially during the Reformation period, ceased to be a symbol of 
Christ's presence and indeed for many became the anti-Christ).'" In 
this sense, symbols have lives of their own apart from persons who use 
them. 


Because language about God, and in particular names for God, are 
symbols in this sense, feminist theologians are particularly concerned 
about issues of language. Specifically, they ask whether the dominance 
of masculine symbols for God and humanity has excluded other sym- 
bols and thus whether religious language has failed to account for the 
experience of women.'* This critique leads directly to an examination 
of the whole range of Christian doctrine and asks how it should be modi- 
fied when confronted by feminist concerns. 


What follows is an attempt to highlight topics that many consider 
central to the theological enterprise. In each case, implications for tradi- 
tional theological ideas made by the feminist critique are described. 


A. The Doctrine of Humanity 


A place to begin is with the feminist critique of what has been known 
traditionally as the doctrine of ‘‘man.’’ Indeed, that is precisely what 
it has been: a characterization of the human condition drawing largely 
on the experience and symbols of males, but assuming that those ap- 
ply to all persons. Immediately we are confronted with the issue of ‘‘in- 
clusive language” and the contention that the problem is not simply 
one of words but rather one of symbols. The question, very simply, 
is: how can women also be symbolized by a term which refers to male 
persons? For example, does the phrase ‘‘all men are created equal" 
mean to include women? The fact that women had to fight to win the 
right to vote, to own property, to enter certain lines of work should 
be ample evidence that initially it did not. The problem with the so- 
called ‘‘generic’’ use of ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘men’’ (also terms like **brother- 
hood") is that it is not at all clear when women are included. Feminists 
contend that the reality of women and their contributions to society 
are lost when terms are used for them which refer uniquely to males. 
When one is not named one is easily overlooked. Since English has per- 
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fectly adequate terms which encompass both male and female (e.g., 
person, human, human being) it is both accurate and helpful to use them. 


In attempting to define what it means to be human, Christians often 
have turned to Genesis 1:26-27: 


Then God said, ‘‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creeps upon the earth." So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God he created him; male and female he created 
them. 


This doctrine that the human is created in the image of God (the im- 
ago dei) has been interpreted in many ways, but modern theologians 
point to the very construction of the sentence as evidence that it is the 
male and female together that make up the image of likeness of God.'? 
Letty Russell uses this view of the image of God as the paradigm or 
prime example of the partnerships which are to characterize human 
life.2° Many argue that this term affirms the fundamental equality of 
men and women as they reflect the being of God. 


In contrast to this view, many Christians have concentrated on the 
**second"' creation narrative in Genesis 2, and argued that it teaches 
an ‘‘order’’ within creation (cf. I Corinthians 11:8-9). Based on this 
view the male is primary because he was created first and the female 
secondary and subordinate to him as ‘‘helpmeet.’’ Considerable study 
of this passage suggests that it is the fall and human sin, and not crea- 
tion itself, that account for such ‘‘subordination.’’ Phyllis Trible con- 
tends that the term ‘‘helper’’ (Genesis 2:18) implies not a subordinate 
but a companion ‘‘ . . . who alleviates isolation through identity." '?! 
She goes on to point out that in other Old Testament usage the **helper"' 
is in fact God who comes to Israel's aid. 


The subordination of women to men is not what God intends but 
is the result of human sinfulness. Thus, feminists point out that it is 
precisely this bondage to sin from which Christ has liberated us. In Gala- 
tians 3:28, (“‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus"), feminists find a clear doctrine of emancipation for those bap- 
tized into Christ. To be sure, differences of race, gender, and social 
standing remain in this world. But the church, because it is ‘‘in Christ," 
is to be the community in which those distinctions are being overcome 
so that the unity, equality, and partnership of humans at creation can 
be restored. 


Much has been said already about the significance of experience for 
feminist theology. In characterizing the nature of the human being, 
feminists contend that the experience of women must be taken into ac- 
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count. But feminists also have more than one viewpoint about the pre- 
cise nature of that experience. Some emphasize the significance of con- 
ceiving, giving birth, and nurturing children as part of the distinctively 
female experience. Others, not wishing to perpetuate the view that wom- 
en are essentially or primarily mothers, emphasize distinctive patterns 
of relationships and working styles which seem to be more characteris- 
tic of women than men. It is often suggested that women are more at- 
tentive to patterns of relationship in an organization, while men are 
more concerned with competition and achieving concrete objectives. 
Those who make that argument see the experience of women as a con- 
tribution and not a detriment to modern society. 


A hallmark of much feminist theology is the positive value given to 
the human body and to physical experiences. Much of the Christian 
tradition has interpreted the body and its natural functions as evil or 
at least of lesser value than the ‘‘things of the spirit." Feminists 
challenge this negative view of physical reality as contrary to the bibli- 
cal view that all things are good because they come from the goodness 
of the Creator God. This understanding has direct impact on views of 
sexuality. Many women now call attention to dimensions of spiritual 
experience which are related to the female life-cycle or seasonal cycles. 
Women are urged to affirm their sexuality and draw upon images or 
symbols of those experiences in prayer life. 


This emphasis on the goodness of creation has led feminists to see 
environmental concerns as theological concerns. Too much emphasis, 
they contend, has been placed on the biblical injunction to replenish 
the earth ‘‘and subdue it.” In patriarchal culture, this admonition has 
been used as license not only to own land, but to exploit it for human 
profit. This tendency to see the earth as ‘‘man’s’’ possession has led 
to the notion that a ‘‘man’’ could use his property for whatever he wish- 
es. Feminist theologians argue that the preservation of land, animals, 
and natural resources is directly, related to reverencing 
the Mother-Father God who is the source of life and who through hu- 
man beings continues to sustain all that is.?? 


B. The Doctrine of God 


If human beings are created in the image of God, it is right to turn 
to a consideration of God and to the most controversial elements of 
feminist theology. Who is the God in whose image humanity is creat- 
ed, and how are we to talk about and to this God? As with the doc- 
trine of humanity, the problem of God begins with a discussion of 
language. Indeed, it is with the problem of God-language that many 
feminists begin their pilgrimage.?! 
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Almost every Christian is raised to believe that God is beyond any- 
thing that people can imagine, that God cannot be captured by pic- 
tures or images or even words. Israel was commanded not to make 
**graven images” because God could not be contained in images made 
by human hands; the Creator could not be reduced to anything that 
was itself a creature. This was more than a problem of statues: the 
prophets knew that idols could be made out of words as well as stone. 


Yet most Christians are taught to call God ‘‘Father’’ and to refer 
to God as ‘‘he.’’ Anyone who has raised children knows that sooner 
or later this language becomes a problem: ‘‘Is God a man?" they ask. 
“No,” we say. “Then why do we call God ‘he’?’’ We generally dis- 
miss this interchange as simply the result of the difficulty which children 
have in understanding the non-literal or symbolic character of language. 
So we say, ‘‘When you are older, you will understand."' But, feminists 
would argue, the children are onto something. If God is neither male 
nor female, how can it be that only masculine pronouns and names 
are appropriate to God? Why is it that feminine names and pronouns 
are never appropriate? Does not the continued use of masculine lan- 
guage perpetuate at least at a symbolic and subconscious level the false 
claim that ‘‘if God is male, then the male is God?’’** 


To this very significant problem, feminists offer various responses. 
First, there are ‘‘biblical feminists’’ who argue that while God is be- 
yond any symbolic conceptualization, God has chosen to reveal God- 
self through particular symbols which, although they are masculine, 
are transformed when used for God. The terms ‘‘Father’’ and *'Son," 
when used for the first two persons of the Trinity, emphasize not mas- 
culinity or maleness but a personal relatedness within God which can- 
not be expressed with nonpersonal terminology. Others, such as Diane 
Tennis, contend that when the term ‘‘Father’’ is used for God, that 
term is transformed from its patriarchal abuse to the vision of a father 
who is infinitely reliable and available to both women and men. From 
this perspective, male symbols for God can and should be retained be- 
cause they express concepts which can be expressed in no other way.’”° 


A second response stresses God's inexpressibility, the notion that God 
is beyond any symbol whether material or verbal. God can never be 
fully described or defined. In order to reflect this view, no personal 
pronouns are used for God at all and the reflexive ‘‘Godseif’’ replaces 
**himself"' or ‘‘herself.’’ Some argue that this wording denies that God 
is **personal"' in relating to humanity and reduces God to a thing. But 
just as masculine and feminine pronouns are not used, neither are the 
neuter. God is simply not any of those: neither a person (like other 
persons) nor a thing, God is God. This view allows its proponents to 
return to the language of Scripture, including its masculine language, 
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and use the wide variety of biblical imagery for God as the occasion 
warrants. The papers of the Presbyterian Church on inclusive language 
about God, for example, stress the need to rediscover and make use 
of the range of biblical metaphors for God such as wisdom, rock, 
shelter, light, shield, eagle, and vine.?* 


A third group of feminists contend that God must be referred to as 
male and female simultaneously. This is not to introduce sexuality into 
the being of God, but rather to express in symbolic and personal terms 
that God transcends human sexuality by encompassing both mascu- 
line and feminine in a new way. An Inclusive-Language Lectionary sug- 
gests as an alternative reading that the term ‘‘father’’ always be 
supplemented by the word ‘‘mother’’: thus, ‘‘the God and Father and 
Mother of our Sovereign One, Jesus Christ.''? Rosemary Ruether has 
suggested the introduction of a new term which she writes as 
**God/ess."' This, she suggests, is not a pronounceable term; neither 
is it simply an amalgamation of a strong father and nurturing mother. 
Ruether wants to push behind the dualism of traditional male and fe- 
male roles and point to the One who is beyond, who in fact liberates 
humanity from such stereotypes and calls all persons into truly liberat- 
ed humanness.?? 


Finally, there are those who suggest that God is a patriarchal sym- 
bol so identified with male dominance that it cannot even critique patri- 
archy.?? They point out that linguistically, even the word ‘‘God”’ is 
masculine (i.e., because of the feminine ‘‘goddess’’). Indeed, some in 
this group seek to revive ‘‘goddess’’ language based on pre-Christian 
and non-Christian mythology. These women stress the femininity of 
God and an almost organic unity between the God/ess who creates and 
what is created. Here the divine and female experience are seen as coex- 
tensive 1f not identical. 


This presentation does not cover all the options, but underlying each 
option, from the most conserving to the most radical, is the conviction 
that the way in which we talk about God is a matter of utmost impor- 
tance. This concern is a fundamental theological problem: who is God 
and how are we, who are not God, able to talk about the divine reali- 
ty. But underlying the discussion for feminists is the conviction that 
talk about God should affirm and liberate all persons, male and fe- 
male alike. 


The conviction that a Christian view of God should affirm the dig- 
nity of women and therefore the wholeness of humanity leads feminist 
theologians beyond language to a reconsideration of the nature of God. 
The problem with traditional views of God is not simply that they are 
masculine but that they are ‘‘patriarchal.’’ That is, they reflect a male 
understanding of power as dominance or control over other persons 
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and over the created order. Biblical (and thus many traditional theo- 
logical) symbols for God are indelibly marked by their origin in cul- 
tures which viewed wives, children, and slaves or servants as property 
of males who could dispose of them more or less as they wished. If 
such a social reality stands behind concepts of the ‘‘sovereignty’’ or 
**omnipotence"' of God, then sovereignty must be rejected together with 
patriarchalism itself. 

Because of this identification of power with domination, feminists 
argue that the notion of God's power must be reinterpreted so that pow- 
er no longer means the power to coerce or control. Rather, the power 
of God should be reconstrued to emphasize the power of engendering 
or giving life. For Christians in particular, power should be defined 
in light of the cross as the power of vulnerability or self-giving love. 

Such a God cannot be described as ‘‘over-against’’ this world, as 
**totally other"' than the created order. Carter Heyward suggests that 
God is to be found in human growth toward right relationships.?? This 
leads to the view that God is not the outside source but rather the present 
force of creation; that God is not only the One beyond but the One 
in the depths of life; that God acts not from outside us but within and 
among us. None of these ideas is unique to feminist theology, and all 
of them can be found in various eras of Christian history. These ideas 
receive new emphasis, however, growing out of reflection on the ex- 
perience of women, and in particular the experience of being oppressed 
by male dominance. 

The goal for feminist theology is to affirm the humanity of women 
and to recover an authentic view of God not bound by traditional patri- 
archal imagery. Therefore, much attention is given to ways of charac- 
terizing God which contribute to those affirmations. One of the most 
notable is the suggestion of Letty Russell that we conceive of the rela- 
tionship between God and humanity as a ‘‘partnership’’ rather than 
as a relation between parent and child. Although God and human be- 
ings are not the same and therefore not ‘‘equal’’ as partners, yet God 
relates to humanity as coworkers rather than as totally dependent or 
powerless objects. Russell suggests that the goal of God is the empower- 
ment of human beings to live in freely chosen relationships with God 
and with others. She stresses the importance and potential of persons 
for growth and change. God is the source of all life but does not exer- 
cise complete control over human beings or the rest of creation. Rather 
God is present in life where persons become empowered to full humanity 
and to relationships of wholeness with one another.?! 


C. The Doctrine of Sin 


Any consideration of the human condition in light of the Creator's 
intention raises the doctrine of human sinfulness. Here again, feminists 
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urge significant reconstruction. 


Through many centuries of Christian theology, sin was particularly 
identified with woman because sin was identified primarily with hu- 
man sexuality. Sin was believed to be transmitted from one generation 
to another through procreation. For man, who sought redemption by 
the denial of his physical body, moral purity was seen to be most 
threatened by the presence of or even thoughts about women. While 
many Protestant theologians have repudiated such ideas, a widely held 
stereotype of woman as the ‘‘temptress’’ or the ‘‘occasion for sin” re- 
mains. Asking a rape victim what she did or wore to ‘‘provoke’’ her 
attacker is a perpetuation of this view that a woman herself is the oc- 
casion for sin in a man. Such an attitude is one reason for reexamining 
the nature of sin 


The way sin is described or defined merits reconsideration for yet 
another reason. Traditionally, pride is said to be the fundamental sin 
of humanity; the desire to be like God caused humanity to fall from 
grace or to be alienated from God. This view suggests that humanity's 
error comes from striving to be something that it is not, from over- 
reaching its boundaries or the limits established by the Creator. 


As women have reflected on this characterization of the human con- 
dition, they see that such a view fails to do justice to their own ex- 
perience of alienation from God, self, and others. Judith Plaskow 
argues that, since the experience of sin is fundamentally different for 
women, our theological concept must be broadened to include this 
difference. Her Sex, Sin and Grace is a thorough analysis of tradition- 
al concepts of sin in the light of women's experience. Plaskow argues 
that the problem for women is not overreaching one's boundaries; 
rather, it is self-denial. “Women’s sin is precisely the failure to turn 
toward the self.?? The sin of women is submitting to the view that she 
is powerless or helpless. Women have been told ‘‘where they belong" 
and that their identity as persons is to be measured by their ability to 
be appropriate daughters, wives, and mothers. This, for Plaskow, is 
a denial of what it means to be created in the image of God and to 
be given new and liberated life in Christ. Where sin for man may well 
be pride of person or possession, for woman it is all too often self- 
denigration or lack of self-affirmation which leads to excessive de- 
pendency. 

Another important contribution to the doctrine of sin is the conten- 
tion that sin is not simply something which individuals do. Sin also 
manifests itself in systems of social and political organization. At the 
outset, feminist theology identified patriarchy as the central obstacle 
which stands in the way of the affirmation of women as persons. To 
say it another way, the system of patriarchy (a social system in which 
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women must be dependent upon men) is sin. As a social or cultural 
value, patriarchy operates to some extent independently of specific de- 
cisions by individual women or men. It is like the sin of racism, which 
is far more than specific acts of discrimination or even of racial stereo- 
types. Racism is sinful precisely as it is embedded in a social system 
that perpetuates racist practice. 


The same thing is true with sexism. Sexism is more than specific acts 
which discriminate against particular women; it is more than social 
norms which stereotype women into particular jobs or roles. Sexism 
is a system of institutional practices and values which perpetuates a 
subordinate status for women. For example, until recently, because of 
sexist financial policies, it was extremely difficult for a divorced wom- 
an to establish a line of credit even when she had been contributing 
over half of the family income. Sexism as such is sinful. As with ra- 
cism, the solution lies not simply in altering particular actions or in- 
dividual attitudes, but in changing social and institutional structures. 


Implications of this reconstruction of the doctrine of sin follow direct- 
ly. For example, preaching about repentance and about the nature of 
the new life is affected by the way one understands both the basic hu- 
man problem and the goal which God intends for human life. In the 
first place, one cannot be asked to repent of what one has not done. 
In preaching against sin, one must have a clear notion of the audience 
and the range of experience being addressed. In the second place, 
preaching about sin and repentance cannot be confined to the individu- 
als but must address the ways in which individuals, men and women 
alike, are bound up in systems of social organization from which they 
profit and (or) on which they depend. 


D. The Doctrine of Redemption and Christology 


Human life is marked by sinfulness which is both individual and cor- 
porate. The doctrine of redemption describes how humanity is liberat- 
ed from the power of this sin. Traditional Christianity asserts that 
humans are so deeply marked by the bondage of sin that they cannot 
be released except by the action of God. To effect this release, God 
became human in the person of Jesus of Nazareth in order to bring 
the fullness of life to light in the gospel. The doctrine of human redemp- 
tion is for Christians the doctrine of Christology. 


For many feminists, these notions raise at least two problems: first, 
they ask whether the concept of redemption reinforces a notion of hu- 
man passivity which is contrary to God's intention for humanity; and 
second, they question whether the worship of a redeemer who is male 
is possible or healthy for women. 
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The first problem, namely the nature of redemption, is the one in 
which the greatest similarity can be seen between feminists and certain 
other contemporary Christian theologians. Feminists and liberation the- 
ologians, for example, do not object to the notion that humans are liber- 
ated from the effects of sin by the power of God, but they do object 
to the way in which the relationship between the power of God and 
human power is understood. 


In most liberation theology the process of redemption does not con- 
sist in God's doing for humanity what humanity could not do for it- 
self. Rather it consists in God's entering the human condition so that 
women and men gain the power which God intends them to have in 
order to live as free subjects of their own history. The emphasis is not 
on the essential helplessness of humanity but on the way in which hu- 
man power and dignity are restored. Redemption is understood, then, 
as empowerment or becoming able to take responsibility for one's own 
life. 


On this view, the redeeming work of Jesus is best seen in his minis- 
try. Jesus set people free from sin and disease; he liberated women and 
social outcasts from the roles which society made for them; he called 
all people, but especially poor and oppressed women and men, to dis- 
cipleship. This ministry was Jesus’ work of redemption, and this minis- 
try continues now through the power of the Spirit in the midst of human 
community. Jesus is not one who makes atonement through the sacrifice 
of his life, but rather one who dies because he fulfills his mission to 
proclaim release to captives. The resurrection of Jesus affirms that this 
redemptive activity is indeed God's activity or project in the world to- 
day. What God began in Jesus, God continues in us by the enabling 
power of God's indwelling Spirit.?? 


The second problem which many feminists raise for Christian theol- 
ogy is the doctrine of Christology. Rosemary Ruether puts the ques- 
tions succinctly: ‘‘can a male savior save women?” Does not the worship 
of a male figure reinforce the stereotype that women cannot be whole 
persons without the intervention of or relationship to a man? 


There are varieties of ways in which this topic can be approached. 
One position sees Jesus as essentially a prophet of God who lived out 
God's intention for the fullness of humanity. Humans now work with 
God in the process of their own redemption modeled on Jesus who is 
the liberated one. Jesus is in this view an ‘‘elder brother” rather than 
a ‘‘savior.’’ In this view, Jesus is honored but not worshiped, and his 
maleness is of little but historical interest. 


A second alternative is to conceive of Jesus as encompassing within 
himself the characteristics of both male and female and thereby express- 
ing a vision of full humanity. Although Jesus was in fact a male hu- 
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man being, he embodies a completed humanity which transcends the 
patriarchal norms and includes the essence of the fem?ie within it. One 
example of such a view can be found in the writings of some medieval 
mystics who spoke of Jesus as **Mother"' and as the one who nurtured 
the soul of the believer at her breast. In this mystical or devotional sense, 
Jesus is for the believer both male and female.** 


A third approach to this question is found with those who claim that 
the maleness of Jesus may be relevant to his historical existence, but 
it is irrelevant to his role as the Christ or Redeemer. These theologians 
argue that the fact of the incarnate One being a male is an accommo- 
dation by God to the day and time in which Jesus lived. In that socie- 
ty, Jesus could not have had access to religious training or significant 
leadership except as a male. But this fact is like any other fact of his 
physical existence (that he was of a certain height and weight, with a 
particular color of hair and eyes). What is significant is that Jesus was 
a human being; that he happened to be a male human being is not relat- 
ed directly to his role as the One in whom the fullness of God was 
pleased to dwell. 


Whatever alternative is selected, the humanity of Jesus as primary 
is a common theme. What feminists want to deny is the implication 
that because Jesus of Nazareth was a male human being, only male- 
ness (without femaleness) becomes a part of the reality of God when 
Jesus is worshiped as Lord and Savior. 


E. The Doctrine of Salvation and the Christian Life 


For feminists the question of salvation also must be reconsidered: 
what does the redeemed life look like, and how are we to live as 
redeemed people here and now? Almost without exception feminists 
who speak of salvation do so in terms of ‘‘human wholeness.” Salva- 
tion is conceived as a process of enabling persons to live as full human 
beings. It is not a process of being rescued from the effects of being 
human, because that would suggest a basic flaw in the creation of hu- 
manity itself. In accord with the essentially positive view of the human 
as created for relationship with God and others, feminists tend to view 
salvation in terms of the restoration of God's intention for human life, 
a reaffirmation of created goodness. 


Human wholeness has a number of implications. To recall Letty Rus- 
sell, it is the relatedness of ‘‘partnership’’: a relationship based on mutu- 
ality and interdependence, in which difference of function or occupation 
do not imply distinction in worth. In partnerships, hierarchy is replaced 
with equality among persons which makes true community and mutu- 
ality possible.*° 
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Russell bases much of her vision of partnership on the model she 
discovers in God's triune reality. As the Persons within God are relat- 
ed to one another in complete self-giving love and as they are united 
in purpose and action without hierarchy or primacy among them, so 
is God's intention for human community. Russell is clear that the cre- 
ation of this redeemed community comes from the work of God; in- 
deed it is a future reality which will not be completed within the limits 
of human history. But she contends that we receive power from God 
to live this new life here and now; that God's future becomes real for 
us in the present.*° 


This picture of redeemed humanity is one in which women and men 
work alongside God in fashioning the new humanity. Sallie McFague 
suggests a model of ‘‘friendship’’ between God and human beings. In 
her view it is the mutual relationship between humanity and God which 
brings about salvation.*’ People are called and empowered to share in 
the project of liberating themselves and the created order from the bond- 
age of sin, including all systems of patriarchy and hierarchy. On this 
view if God were to ''do it for or to humanity," God would have vio- 
lated the whole purpose of human life. That human purpose is not to 
be passively dependent on the outside action of God, but to be 
empowered by God's Spirit to work with God as a full and necessary 
partner. 


In the development of this notion, some feminists have turned to 
the Bible and in particular to the story of Mary the Mother of Jesus 
as a role model. The church has long characterized Mary as a model 
for the faith and life of the believer. But often in Roman Catholic cir- 
cles, her example has been one of passivity, receptivity, obedience. Even 
when Reformed theologian Karl Barth discussed Mary as a model for 
the human contribution to the work of salvation, he describes her as 
utterly passive, ‘‘acted upon, never acting." "?* 


Many feminists, Catholic and Protestant alike, argue that such views 
are contrary both to the biblical record and to the experience of wom- 
en. Mary is now portrayed as one who is invited by God to participate 
in the drama of salvation. Like Sarah, Deborah, Ruth, and others before 
her, Mary's cooperation and contribution are needed by God. Mary 
accepts God's invitation at considerable cost to her reputation in the 
community. She is a heroine of faith, faithful to the God who has en- 
tered into relationship with her. Within this view, Mary is active, not 
passive; cooperative and not simply obedient; not only receptive but 
an active participant in God's design. Such a ‘‘liberating’’ view of Mary 
is evidenced by the place of Our Lady of Guadalupe in Mexican and 
Mexican-American culture. In this appearance, Mary is seen as a poor, 
young Indian woman taking the side of the conquered Indian peoples. 
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This image of Mary has led every popular uprising in Mexico and has 
played a central role in the United States in the National Farm Wor- 
kers movement. For some, even Mary's virginity is a symbol of her 
power: she interacts directly with God, independent of any male inter- 
vention. Virginity is not, therefore, a denial of sex or sexuality. It is 
rather an affirmation of a woman who chooses her own participation 
in the world and with God. As the symbol of liberated woman, Mary 
becomes the symbol of liberated humanity. 


Among feminists there will be differences of opinion as to the rela- 
tive balance between God's power and human action; between God's 
transcendence and immanence; between God's action from beyond and 
action within human history. But there is a strong consensus that the 
goal is an empowered and liberated humanity where women and men 
are free to relate to each other as equal partners in new forms of human 
community. 
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LIVING OUT THE FEMINIST PERSPECTIVES 


Commitment to Change 


Just as various theologies of liberation, such as those of Latin Ameri- 
ca and of Blacks in the United States and Africa, are born out of a 
specific commitment to the poor and oppressed, so feminist theology 
grows out of a specific commitment to the liberation of women. 
Feminist theology is a theology committed to change patriarchal sys- 
tems, whether in church or in the broader society. Such commitment 
is the result of specific experiences of injustice. Some women speak 
of great anger and frustration because of limits placed on them by the 
church as they attempt to live out the particular call to ministry which 
they have experienced. Women have been refused employment or calls, 
had their concerns labeled as trivial or marginal, and consistently been 
paid less than men for comparable work simply because they are wom- 
en. Other women voice frustration because the church concentrates its 
attention on ‘‘ordained ministry"! and forgets the doctrine that all Chris- 
tians, women and men alike, are called to ministry by virtue of their 
baptism. These women have not all left the church, but have turned 
instead to reflecting on the reasons for and theological meaning of their 
experiences. 


Some women have also found in the church experiences of libera- 
tion and empowerment. They hope that what is now oppressive is not 
what God intends and not what will always be. Often women have re- 
mained within the church because they have experienced there the liber- 
ating power of the gospel of God and are convinced that the church 
needs them for its own liberation as they need the community of the 
church. 

These experiences of frustration and hope lead many feminists to 
concerted efforts to change both the church and the broader society. 
Feminist theology is convinced that God does not intend for persons 
(women, men, or children) to be oppressed. Feminists believe that God 
is active in the world to empower people to be released from all forms 
of oppression, and that full humanity is to be found in participation 
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in various projects of liberation. From this theological perspective, ac- 
tivism for change is not an option; it is a response to the gospel, and 
it is implicit in both the feminist critique and affirmation. 


While there is a fundamental commitment to participation in change, 
there is no one set of activities upon which all who call themselves 
feminists agree. Some, as indicated elsewhere in this paper have par- 
ticular concerns for ecological or environmental issues because of their 
commitment to the goodness of creation. They seek to perpetuate the 
view that people should revere the land rather than seeking to control 
the earth simply for human enjoyment or ‘‘progress.’’ 


Others are particularly concerned about women as they suffer eco- 
nomic oppression. Since poverty affects women in particular ways, es- 
pecially when those women are the sole support of children, many argue 
that basic changes in social and economic organization must be made 
to ensure the survival of these women and their families. Some the- 
ologians, such as Dorothee Soelle, have written extensively advocating 
various systems of socialism in place of current competitively based 
economic systems.?? 


Many women who participate actively in the life of the church focus 
their activity for change on the church itself. They seek to affirm women 
in leadership both as members and officers. They urge the church to 
examine the ways in which it perpetuates hierarchical patterns of or- 
ganization. The church, they argue, should become in its institutional 
life a reflection of that new community of mutuality and interdepen- 
dence to which God is calling all persons. This view has often led 
feminists to challenge traditional patterns of decision-making and to 
express concern that power within the church is often experienced as 
**power over” rather than mutual empowerment. 


Because of the importance of symbols in religious life, feminists in 
the church have expressed great concern about women in leadership 
roles, especially those of preaching and presiding at church meetings. 
The presence of women in leadership and decision-making, they ar- 
gue, helps break down traditional stereotypes and provides a model 
of a full humanity as represented by women and men together. This 
concern for symbols has led also to the concern for inclusive language: 
language about God and persons which is not uniformly masculine but 
which reflects the experience of the whole people of God. Such con- 
cern enables the church to live out in its life and language what it af- 
firms theologically: namely, that God is beyond human sexuality and 
that humanity is equally shared between men and women. 


As women have become more active in leadership in the church and 
more represented in church vocations, these new experiences have them- 
selves raised questions. How does one work full-time in church em- 
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ployment and be faithful to family and self? Rather than concluding 
that the church is no place for women, feminists often urge that we 
reconsider basic policies on such things as parental leave, child care, 
and shared jobs. They suggest that perhaps the view of the minister 
as the one who goes everywhere and does everything in the church is 
counterproductive, not only for the minister (female or male) but for 
the ministry of church members. Feminist concerns thus enable the 
church to consider fundamental questions about the nature of the 
church and its ministry. 


When the question of the way in which change should be brought 
about is raised, two distinctly different approaches are evident within 
the feminist community. These might be called ‘‘revolutionary’’ and 
*reformist."'*? Persons of the former persuasion argue that the impact 
of patriarchy is so widespread in church and society that nothing less 
than radical reorganization of both is called for. All current systems 
of economic, social, political, and religious life must be altered so as 
to reflect and foster true human community. 


In pursuit of this view, some set up alternative living and (or) wor- 
shiping communities as signs of what they envision for a new social 
order. A movement known as ‘‘Women-Church’’ is indicative of this 
alternative. Although led by Roman Catholics, women of many denomi- 
nations now participate in these feminist communities. Here women 
gather and create new rituals in which they can participate fully and 
take complete leadership. In addition to traditional Christian celebra- 
tions and symbols, rituals are created for seasons of the year and life- 
cycle events; for healing from trauma such as rape, divorce, or miscar- 
riage; for remembrance of social and political events such as the 
Holocaust and the bombing of Hiroshima. Participants in Women- 
Church are convinced that only outside the worship life of the tradi- 
tional churches can women find true liberation from patriarchal sym- 
bols and systems.*! 


The other approach, here described as ‘‘reformist,’’ suggests that hu- 
man institutions, although corrupted by patriarchal tradition, are 
nonetheless redeemable. These feminists work within political and re- 
ligious institutions to modify those systems so that they are more respon- 
sive to feminist concerns. They propose to place more women in 
positions of leadership in hopes that by their presence, the values of 
the institutions themselves might begin to change. In the process of 
change, these feminists are concerned to conserve the liberating poten- 
tial of the gospel which remains despite the presence in the church of 
conflicting and oppressive values. 
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A Wider Scope 


The criticism is sometimes voiced that feminism, both within the 
church and in the broader society is primarily a movement among white, 
middle and upper-middle class women who want to improve their so- 
cioeconomic position or to gain personal power. Such a view overlooks 
the wider scope of feminist concerns and participation in both church 
and society. 


As the years of feminist experience have passed, a movement which 
began with predominantly white, well-educated women, has diversified 
so that feminist concerns are seen among women from a variety of ra- 
cial and ethnic and socioeconomic groups. With this growing diversity 
has come a redefinition of the problem of patriarchy and a recognition 
of some of the limits of the ‘‘first wave” of feminism. Feminists have 
themselves had to confront implicit racist or classist assumptions with 
which they operated. Out of the presence and participation of women 
of color have come new experiences of solidarity and willingness to cri- 
tique the feminist perspective itself. 


For many women, the feminist critique of patriarchy and the affir- 
mation of the full humanity of women has been a theme which has 
cut across racial and economic lines. Women of color—Asian, Black, 
Hispanic, and Native American—often struggle with a double patriar- 
chy: as nonwhites in a white-dominated society and as females in tradi- 
tionally male-dominated cultures. Many women of color in the United 
States are poor and also heads of households. Many see this increasing 
**feminization of poverty” as an issue of sexism as well as an issue of 
racism and economic organization. 


Even within the church, the concern for feminist issues in theologi- 
cal expression and church life ranges far beyond the United States and 
western Europe. As increasing numbers of women in the Third World 
are entering positions of leadership in the church and as teachers in 
theological schools, they begin to reflect on the condition of women 
in their countries in light of the gospel. Issues of poverty, lack of hu- 
man or civil rights, and infant mortality are of high priority for theo- 
logical reflection and political struggle. The consultation held by the 
World Council of Churches on ‘‘The Community of Women and Men 
in the Church" makes clear the relation between a theological affir- 
mation of the full humanity of women and the actual status of women 
(legal, economic, and social) in much of the world. 

Another significant concern of women from nonwestern countries 
is the attempt to affirm the liberation of women from oppressive so- 
cial systems while retaining some traditional values of their own cul- 
tures regarding the nature of women and men. In particular, Marianne 
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Katoppo of Indonesia presents a characterization of women as ‘‘com- 
passionate and free.’’ She hopes to retain the maternal nurturing role 
of women in her traditional culture while affirming the right of wom- 
en to be free of exploitation by men.*? 


Women and men engaged in feminist activities see hopeful signs that 
this is a theological and social movement which is capable of self- 
criticism and change. They recognize modifications made because of 
the added presence of new voices and different perspectives. For them, 
feminism is a commitment to a process of ever-expanding inclusion of 
human experience, a commitment which produces growth pains but also 
new forms of community. 


A Different Voice 


Much of the contribution to feminist theology has come through 
traditional channels as contributions to scholarly journals, individual 
publications, and participation in study groups within the church. In 
the past twenty years, the presence of women in graduate schools of 
religion, on seminary and university faculties, and in preparation for 
ministry has increased dramatically. 


Women have contributed significantly to the field of biblical scholar- 
ship, some by presenting varieties of feminist interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. Women church historians have recovered the legacy of women 
in various eras of the church's life. Books attempting to reconceive the 
entire theological problem have appeared from several women. Arti- 
cles about women and ministry abound. Since it would scarcely be pos- 
sible to develop a truly comprehensive bibliography of feminist 
scholarship, a list of works representative of these and other areas of 
scholarship will be found at the end of this paper. 


Women have created alternative theological education programs for 
the study of feminist theologies. This has included a field-based prac- 
tical application of feminist theologies and models for ministry in wom- 
en's community organizations. In addition, many feminists argue that 
the traditional male model of private scholarship leads to isolation and 
competition which are counterproductive. They suggest that scholars 
should work together and write out of their personal interaction and 
mutual collaboration. Two recent works explore this option: Your 
Daughters Shall Prophesy: Feminist Alternatives in Theological Edu- 
cation (1980) and God's Fierce Whimsy: Christian Feminism and The- 
ological Education (1985). Both works consider the implications of 
feminist concerns for doing and teaching theology. The latter is of par- 
ticular interest because it confronts the relationships between sexism, 
racism, classism, and prejudice against homosexual persons. 
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Yet another example of alternative modes of theological reflection 
can be found in the work of feminist authors such as Alice Walker. 
At the heart of her novel, The Color Purple, is the way in which the 
main characters view God and the impact which that view has on their 
self-understanding. Indeed, it might be argued that the entire novel 
reflects the theological views expressed in this paper. 


Alice Walker's novel is more than a beautifully crafted story of one 
woman's journey to self-affirmation. She has written in literary form 
and in poetic imagery a new vision of the human beings in relation to 
God. She has constructed a new theological vision growing out of her 
reflection on the experience of poor black women, a vision which has 
obviously captured the imagination of a far broader reading public.* 


Walker is one of the most popular of many authors, novelists and 
poets alike, who are expressing a ‘‘feminist spirituality." Poets such 
as Adrienne Rich suggest new images of the divine and of the human 
condition growing out of feminist consciousness. The importance of 
women's experience and female symbols has been graphically portrayed 
by artist Judy Chicago in her massive exhibitions ‘‘The Dinner Party’’ 
and ‘‘The Birth Project” which celebrate women through human his- 
tory and in relation to creation. Mention has been made above of new 
liturgical forms including hymns, ritual, and dance arising from wom- 
en's groups. 

What links all of these phenomena is the discovery that women have 
distinctive experiences and ways of expressing human identity and rela- 
tionship with God which have not been noticed and valued heretofore. 
New symbols, rituals, and images are as much a part of feminist theol- 
ogy as works produced by academic scholars. All who participate in 
the feminist movement in whatever form would claim that it is a 
genuinely ‘‘populist’’ movement; that is, it belongs to each and all the 
participants. And it is their participation that makes the feminist move- 
ment whatever it is. 


Through all these expressions there is a basic set of other convictions. 
What God creates is essentially good. Further, God lives and acts in 
the midst of men and women today so that they discover the full, liber- 
ated humanity for which they are intended. For feminists what is im- 
portant is not only the theological conviction but also the process and 
the journey. 
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FEMINIST THEOLOGIES AND THE REFORMED TRADITION 


Criticisms of Feminist Theologies from the Reformed Tradition 


Is Christianity compatible with feminism? Can one be a Reformed 
Christian and also a feminist? Many issues are involved in these two 
questions, and it would be impossible in this space to detail all possible 
responses. The following issues have been selected for consideration 
because they seem central both to the Reformed theological tradition 
and to feminist concerns. The first part of the section will discuss vari- 
ous criticisms of feminist thought from the Reformed theological tra- 
dition. The second will consider responses which might be given by 
various feminist theologians. In the third part of the section, we will 
turn to the contribution which feminist approaches might make to those 
who identify themselves as Reformed or Presbyterian Christians. 


Some Reformed theologians have argued that the task of theology 
is reflection on revelation. From this perspective, the work of the the- 
ologian is thinking and talking about the implications of God's self- 
disclosure. It is reflection on Scripture and specifically on Jesus Christ 
as Scripture bears witness to him. Theology, in this tradition, is not 
in the first instance reflection on human experience. Experience is not 
unimportant, but it is quite clearly secondary. As it is often stated: ex- 
perience is to be interpreted by Scripture and not Scripture by ex- 
perience. 

In light of this position, Reformed theologians criticize the use of 
experience as a norm or standard of judgment about God when it is 
made equal or superior to Scripture. Feminist theology, they argue, 
replaces Scripture as the only norm of God's self-disclosure with hu- 
man experience. Human experience may be a source of knowledge about 
God, but it is a source, like reason and tradition, which is always judged 
by Scripture. 

Another way of putting this criticism is that in feminist theology there 
appears to be a danger of replacing theology (talk about God) with an- 
thropology (talk about humanity). When God is made a function of 
human experience or part of the process of the created order, some 
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wonder whether God, as a reality which is over against God's creation, 
continues to exist at all. Further, if God and God's creation (or human 
experience) are identified, then there is no ground from which to criti- 
cize human tendencies to sin, idolatry, and oppression. Only a God 
who is ‘‘other’’ than the human reality can stand in judgment of such 
perversions as sexism or patriarchy. 


At the heart of this criticism is the complaint that feminists have re- 
moved the ‘‘sovereignty’’ of God and instead located God entirely in 
the realm of human experience. Reformed theologians have long em- 
phasized the idea that God is completely independent of the creation; 
that all things depend on God while God depends on nothing; and that 
God is characterized by freedom to act on that creation howsoever God 
wills. Such views seem to stand in opposition to those feminists who 
emphasize the role of humanity as **co-creator" or partner with God. 
Also, many wonder whether God's freedom is not compromised if God 
is defined completely in terms of vulnerability or solidarity with hu- 
man suffering.^* 


A second major criticism from some in the Reformed tradition states 
that not only is God self-disclosing, but also that God has decisively 
revealed ‘‘himself’’ as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. These terms or 
names for God, it is argued, are neither accidental nor the products 
of the religious context in which the Scriptures were written and 
preserved.** Rather, these are names in the proper sense that they state 
the identity of the persons named. God is not simply called ‘‘Father’’; 
God is Father because God is the Father of the Son, Jesus Christ. Be- 
cause of our recognition of Jesus as the true Son of God, we recognize 
God's relation to him as Father and therefore God's relation to us as 
**our Father.’’ To replace this language with other terms such as Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Sustainer changes the very nature of God's self- 
disclosure and thus our understanding of God's relation to us. Also, 
replacing the personal names risks identifying the persons by their works 
and ending up with a ‘‘modalistic’’ view of the Trinity. In 1985 the 
General Assembly stated: ‘‘The Trinitarian designation, ‘Father-Son- 
Holy Spirit,’ is an ancient creedal formula and as such should not be 
altered mis 


These critics go on to add that, although the use of these masculine 
names and masculine pronouns is necessary to a proper naming of God, 
this usage does not suggest that God is in fact male. God is God, be- 
yond human form and thus beyond gender. Indeed, they argue, the 
use of feminine pronouns or names for God would introduce sexuality 
into the concept of God and therefore must be avoided in any other 
than the most careful metaphorical sense (e.g., he is like a mother). 
When the names ‘‘Father’’ and ‘‘Son’’ are used for God, these terms 
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are themselves transformed: God is not interpreted by human relation- 
ships, but rather these human relations are redefined by the activity 
and behavior of God 


A third objection centers on feminist views of Jesus Christ. Two ques- 
tions are central: do feminists really believe in the incarnation, and do 
they believe that Jesus is rightly named ‘‘Redeemer’”’ or ‘‘Savior’’? As 
characterized above, many feminists see Jesus as the representative of 
the humanity that God intended, but is that the same as to say that 
in Jesus the reality of God is uniquely disclosed? Clearly for many 
feminists, Jesus is a ''liberator" of broken and oppressed humanity. 
But some Reformed theologians wonder whether liberation is an ade- 
quate translation of ‘‘redemption’’ and whether the notion of atone- 
ment or even reconciliation as the act of God has been lost entirely. 


A fourth major criticism of the feminist proposal has to do with its 
suggestions regarding the interpretation of Scripture. As noted above, 
many feminists begin with a ‘‘principle of interpretation’’ which sug- 
gests that those portions of Scripture which affirm the dignity and worth 
of all persons are ‘‘normative’’ for reading the rest of Scripture. Pas- 
sages, therefore, which demean or promote the subordination of women 
are to be regarded as nonauthoritative. 


For some Reformed critics this approach does violence to the nature 
of Scripture itself. In a distinctive formulation, John Calvin argued 
the whole authority of the whole Bible. Old and New Testaments were 
equally revelatory of God and were as a whole God's word to humani- 
ty. To set up a principle such as the feminist critique proposes not only 
places a standard of human judgment over the standard of Scripture 
(as noted above). It also dilutes what for many is the most traditional 
way of reading Scripture as itself the Word of God. Even if one recog- 
nizes that any reading of Scripture is conditioned by the culture of both 
readers and authors, many claim that feminists read Scripture through 
the screen of their own ideological convictions rather than reading Scrip- 
ture itself. 


Feminist Responses 


Feminists who stand within the Reformed tradition themselves raise 
some of these same questions of other feminists. Reformed feminists 
respond that many points of criticism are well taken and require seri- 
ous comment. 


With respect to the question of the role of experience as a norm or 
standard by which theological judgments are made, many, including 
feminists, would argue that in fact the Reformed tradition has neglect- 
ed this very important aspect of both religious and theological life. Since 
the nineteenth century there has been increasing skepticism in theolog- 
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ical circles as to the ability of human beings to speak about God except 
on the basis of human experience. Even granting the notion of God's 
self-revelation, revelation can only be received in terms which human 
beings are capable of understanding. To paraphrase Marshall McLu- 
han, there is an intrinsic and necessary relation between the medium 
and the message. To suggest that theological truth can be separated 
from the people and circumstances in which revelation took place is, 
among other things, to deny the significance that the incarnation oc- 
curred in one very specific place, culture, and time and not any other. 


Second, feminists suggest that the Reformed tradition as a biblical 
tradition must make room not only for the ‘‘otherness’’ of God but 
for God's presence as well. The God of the Bible is sovereign but also 
suffers with and for God's people. The prophets display a God who 
is as infinitely compassionate as God is powerful. To deny that vulner- 
ability or suffering are at the heart of God is to deny the reality of the 
incarnation and the significance of the cross. 


Third, feminists argue that there is a logical fallacy in the argument 
that God must be referred to with masculine pronouns and names but 
is not male. If God is really neither male or female, then names and 
pronouns which are both masculine and feminine and names which are 
neither masculine nor feminine must in principle be applicable because 
all reference to God must ultimately be metaphorical or symbolic and 
not literal. Further, feminists argue that we consider again the power 
of the symbols which we use, especially the symbols for the transcen- 
dent or ultimate. Always to name God as male sends a message which 
feminists suggest Scripture itself would not want to send and does not 
in fact send. 


Fourth, to the question of the interpretation of Scripture, feminists, 
especially within the Reformed tradition, argue that what they are sug- 
gesting is nothing new. Not unlike Ruether and others, both John Cal- 
vin and Karl Barth argued that the way to interpret Scripture was by 
Scripture itself. For them, as for many feminists, the most acceptable 
means of doing this was by the model of Jesus Christ. It was through 
the witness and person of Jesus, in Barth’s terms the ‘‘Word Incar- 
nate," that the written word was to be understood.*’ 


Building on this view, Reformed feminists suggest that it is precisely 
on the life and ministry of Jesus that the principle of the full person- 
hood and value of women can be based. Unlike most others in the bib- 
lical record or in the culture of his day, Jesus related to women as 
significant persons. He included them in conversations and at his ta- 
ble; his teaching drew upon their experiences for his metaphors of the 
Kingdom. It is to women that the first ‘‘apostolic commission"! came, 
namely to proclaim the event of the resurrection to the rest of the dis- 
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ciples (who not uncharacteristically did not believe the women: cf. Luke 
24:10-11). 

Feminists who stand within the Reformed tradition take seriously 
the criticism which the tradition raises. They struggle to maintain a 
balance between the presence of God and the otherness of God. While 
many wrestle with the ecumenical problems raised by relinquishing tradi- 
tional language for the Trinity, they urge the tradition to take serious- 
ly its own affirmation that God is neither male nor female. With the 
General Assembly, they affirm that the ‘‘church needs to seek new terms 
which refer to the persons of the Trinity." '*^* Finally, they too, want 
to remain faithful to Scripture and argue that it is faithfulness itself 
which leads to a principle of interpretation that affirms women as creat- 
ed equally with men in the image of God. 


The Feminist Contribution 


We have considered some of the criticisms which the Reformed tra- 
dition makes of theologies written from feminist perspectives and some 
responses which feminists from within that tradition have offered. We 
turn now to a consideration of the contributions which feminist per- 
spectives can make to traditional Reformed ways of understanding both 
God and the theological enterprise. These contributions can be grouped 
into two categories: ways in which feminist perspectives affirm or con- 
firm traditional emphases of Reformed theology and ways in which 
those perspectives might expand the Reformed tradition. 


Despite the criticisms discussed above, there may be more common 
ground between Reformed and feminist perspectives than might at first 
appear to be the case. For the purposes of this paper, three areas are 
identified in which these theological systems might make common cause. 
The first has to do with one of the most distinctive elements of the 
Reformed tradition: namely, the contention that this tradition, like all 
theological systems and church organizations, must be ‘‘reformed but 
always being reformed.’’ Theologians and churches claiming their roots 
in John Calvin have attempted to recognize the incomplete nature of 
any theological system and the imperfection of any church organiza- 
tion. To this end, the Reformed tradition counsels continual reconsider- 
ation of its theology and church life in light of the Word of God present 
both in Scripture and in the life of the church today. 


Feminist theologians call the Reformed tradition to return to this basic 
affirmation and to examine its current theological formulations, its litur- 
gical practice and church life in light of what feminists believe Scrip- 
ture clearly teaches: namely, the full, equal worth, and dignity of 
woman, alongside man in both creation and redemption. For many 
feminists, this notion of ‘‘always being reformed"' is the most radical 
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theological statement which can be made because it acknowledges the 
limitations of any attempt to describe or define the reality of God. In 
the Reformed tradition, feminists expose all aspects of church life to 
the strong light of that gospel whose message is full humanity for all 
persons. 

For feminists, a corollary of this commitment to being continually 
reformed is the implicit conviction that theological formulations are 
conditioned by the cultures out of which they come. Feminists suggest 
that it is precisely Reformed theologians who should be most skeptical 
of any claim to the ‘‘timeless truth” of particular ways of talking either 
about God or the human condition. The Reformed notion that the faith 
can and must be confessed anew in each generation implies the limita- 
tions of previous confessions to capture the complete experience of the 
church's response to God. 


In connection with this principle, feminists contend that everyone 
reads Scripture and interprets Christian tradition from perspectives 
which are culturally and ideologically conditioned. Thus the question 
is not whether one confesses the faith with ideological convictions but 
whether those convictions are made available for public debate and cri- 
tique. This cultural or ideological influence has both advantages and 
disadvantages. In the Reformation, criticizing the old way of reading 
the Bible led to a whole new formulation of the Christian faith. The 
alteration of a cultural or ideological framework allowed the truth of 
the gospel to be heard anew. But all ideology and all cultural contexts 
are limited and must constantly be criticized by other voices and ex- 
periences. Thus feminists affirm the need for ongoing reformation and 
self-criticism as part of the theological process. 


A second affirmation which feminists would make of the Reformed 
tradition follows directly from the first. For Calvin and many of his 
followers, the most grievous sin was idolatry: the worship of something 
other than the one, true God. Calvinists have long been scathing in their 
criticism of other Christians who seem to revere created things (such 
as theological traditions or liturgical forms) more than God. 


Feminists would join that conviction to press the point further. Is 
it possible that Reformed Christians, like many others, have made an 
idol of patriarchy? Is it possible that some within the Reformed tradi- 
tion have made the norm of male leadership into a principle which can- 
not be violated (thus into a ‘‘god’’)? Is it possible that insisting that 
God must be called Father is itself to place an idol between ourselves 
and the God who is not literally father or mother? In raising these ques- 
tions, feminists urge the Reformed tradition to return to its own reform- 
ing principle because that principle, as the reformers so clearly saw, 
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comes out of the very nature of God as beyond what any human can 
imagine or say. 

Finally, feminist theology can join in affirmation of the fundamen- 
tal principles which undergird Reformed and Presbyterian church 
government. This system has always been suspicious of creating a 
**priestly caste’? which had authority over the church at large and was 
thought to be ‘‘better’’ or ‘‘more holy"' than the church membership. 
In recognition of this understanding, Presbyterians have argued that 
the offices of ministry (of elder, deacon, and minister of the Word) 
are equal in value to the life of the church and that the authority of 
elders and ministers must always be equal in governing bodies. Fur- 
ther, there is a constitutional suspicion of the one-person rule among 
Presbyterians. The tendency to do everything by committees in fact rests 
on the conviction that the decision of the group is preferable and less 
liable to corruption than the decision of an individual acting in isola- 
tion from the community. 


Such values are clearly in line with feminist concerns about patterns 
of human community which affirm equality of all persons and true in- 
terdependence. Presbyterian government provides an arena in which 
to act out the conviction that persons find their true identity in rela- 
tionships where all recognize genuine interdependence. This system is 
a structure that affirms mutuality and connection in ways quite unlike 
many other denominations or secular organizations. Thus, feminists 
are likely to find much which can be affirmed about Presbyterian church 
order when the church is faithful to the values it endorses. 


In addition to these affirmations of the Reformed tradition, feminists 
urge that the Reformed tradition needs to be broadened or expanded. 
A hallmark of the Reformed tradition is, of course, its emphasis on 
the sovereignty of God and God's power with respect to the created 
order. But many have criticized this tradition because it seems to leave 
no room for human freedom. If grace is irresistible and only those 
whom God chooses can respond to God, in what sense are humans free? 
Feminists and others argue that this emphasis on the sovereignty of 
God and of God's grace ignores those biblical texts which seem clearly 
to suggest that God values human choice and free will. 


Many besides feminists debate whether humans choose to respond 
to God or whether even that choice to respond is the gift of God. But 
feminists argue that to perpetuate the notion that humans do not have 
the ability to make free choices is related to traditional ways of view- 
ing the male-female relationship. Women have long been stereotyped 
as weak and passive, in need of someone (some man) to protect or res- 
cue them. This view does injustice to the humanity of women and risks 
women's complicity in relationships of excessive dependence. What is 
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oppressive in one case, they suggest, is so in the other. To this end, 
they argue that God's goal is to liberate women and men so that they 
can respond freely to God and join God as the partners they were creat- 
ed to be in the first place. 


The way in which God's sovereignty has been construed also has im- 
plications for Christology. Feminists contend that Reformed theologians 
have emphasized the Lordship of Christ to the exclusion of the ser- 
vanthood of Christ. Not only in its confessions and theological state- 
ments but in hymns, preaching, and prayer life, Reformed Christians 
have tended to stress the Christ who reigns in power and who is Lord 
over all life and all nations. While that theme is clearly represented in 
Scripture and while it is an important claim, nevertheless the biblical 
Jesus is presented more consistently as the one who came “‘not to be 
served but to serve and to give his life as a ransom for many"! (Mark 
10:45). Using the hymn in Philippians, feminists urge that equal em- 
phasis be placed on the notion that Jesus ‘‘emptied himself, taking on 
himself, the form of a servant’’ as is placed on the conclusion that ‘‘at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow"' (Philippians 2:5-11). 


Restoring the ‘‘servant’’ image is important for many feminists. 
However, it is made difficult by the fact that the idea of servanthood 
has been used to oppress not only women but also people economical- 
ly and racially exploited. Women have been urged to empty themselves 
for their children, their husbands, male religious leaders, and others. 
This they have done but often at very great cost to their own identity 
as persons. If servanthood is to be restored as a viable concept for 
feminists, the church must begin by affirming the gifts, significance, 
and worth of women (in particular) who, out of a strong self- 
affirmation, are called and enabled to serve. 


When the servant image for God’s manifestation in Christ is regained, 
God's solidarity with those whom Christ came to serve can be seen more 
clearly: namely, the poor, the suffering, the excluded, and the op- 
pressed. Here feminists make common cause with other liberation the- 
ologians who find in both Old and New Testaments God’s particular 
concern for and solidarity with persons who stand outside the bound- 
aries of ‘‘good’’ or religious society. The God who is present as One 
who serves breaks through barriers to discover what the other needs. 
God is thereby vulnerable to the reality of human suffering and truly 
present within it to redeem it. 


Rosemary Ruether has suggested the spiritual significance of this af- 
firmation for women by recounting an experience shared in one of her 
theological seminars. A woman described how she had been attacked 
one night, dragged into the bushes, and raped. The woman thought 
that the man would kill her, but regained consciousness later to realize 
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that he had left. As she came to, the woman described having a vision 
of Jesus hanging on the cross, but his body was that of a woman. The 
vision filled her with great peace and the knowledge that she would 
recover. The ability to see Jesus crucified as a woman made real to her 
the presence of God with all persons who suffer, with all women who 
are violated, with all children who are abused or starved, with all men 
who are killed or cast aside.*° 


Finally, feminist theologians suggest that the Reformed tradition be 
expanded by recalling that God communicates with humanity not sim- 
ply through ‘‘words”’ or intellectual ideas. God accommodates God- 
self (as Calvin said) to humanity in ways and means that humans 
understand and perceive. These include most particularly the Sacra- 
ments, where words are united with physical elements. In ritual actions, 
through song and sight, the presence of God and God's grace are made 
real. The Reformed tradition, in its fear of idolatry, may have removed 
too quickly those nonverbal means by which people recognize and un- 
derstand the reality of God. Feminist theology and feminist experience 
reach out and back into Christian tradition for symbols and liturgies 
which confront the whole human being with God's self-disclosure. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


What does all this mean for the life of the church today? How does 
the work of feminist theologians, writers, and activists affect the life 
of the Presbyterian Church? 


These are questions which must be considered by the church itself, 
that is by the people of God gathered together in communities of study, 
worship, decision-making, and action. They cannot be answered by a 
paper such as this; they cannot be answered by any one writer or the- 
ologian or church leader; they cannot even be answered by one study 
group for the whole church. 


One of the central themes of feminist theologies is that experience 
and context shape the development of theological ideas. The writer of 
this paper can only speak definitively from her own vantage point. To 
suggest specific actions on the basis of such study would violate some- 
thing central to the process of doing theology as suggested here. At 
best, this paper can only suggest the areas in which implications should 
be explored. The following reflections are offered in the hope that they 
will stimulate you, the reader, to consider similar implications in and 
for your own context of life and church. 


The author and task force engaged in this study propose two con- 
clusions on the basis of this study. First, the feminist movement in 
church and society is here to stay. The concern for the full humanity 
of women and men will continue to demand the attention of the entire 
human community. To put it another way, feminism is not a fad. It 
is not a passing cause which will fade into the annals of social 
movements. | 


The feminist critique has challenged one of the most ancient and per- 
vasive beliefs in human culture: it has refuted the historic and almost 
universal conviction that males are by nature and design superior fo 
females. Other such views of reality have been challenged: e.g., the con- 
viction of Europeans that nonwhites were less than fully human and 
that the world was flat (views held widely in both church and society 
down to the modern period). A world view is altered slowly, and hu- 
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man society spends generations adapting itself to the consequences of 
such change. It is my conviction that human society (and the church 
and theology) have only begun to contemplate the implications of af- 
firming the full equality and dignity of women alongside men. Once 
having begun the process of living with those implications, however, 
there is no turning back. Individual and social life can never be the 
same again. 

Second, this not a ‘‘women’s issue." The feminist critique is a 
challenge to the traditional view of women in society; it cuts deeply 
at cultural stereotypes regarding men as well. In a personal relation- 
ship, when one partner begins to change, the other will experience dis- 
comfort and likely change as well. Similarly, as women question the 
traditional roles which they have been assigned, as they make different 
choices for their lives and even as they reaffirm traditional patterns 
in new ways, men are forced to consider their own choices and cultural 
conditioning. Men are challenged to discern what it means to be male, 
what restrictions society has placed on them and what changes in 
lifestyle they might make. For example, many men are reconsidering 
their role as parents and are adjusting their work lives so as to partici- 
pate more actively in raising their children. 


From these conclusions, a number of implications can be drawn: First 
of all, it is no longer possible for any of us, regardless of age or race 
or social status to assume that we know what it means that we are born 
female or male. Because of this challenge and the impact which it is 
already having on society, we must think about and share in shaping 
both our personal and social identities as female and male. Indeed, the 
task before us is to reconsider our entire notion of what it means to 
be fully human so that the experience of both males and females is in- 
cluded as normative. 

This situation is both a blessing and curse. With this new situation 
comes freedom and a range of alternatives unknown to previous gener- 
ations. Freedom is exhilarating when it brings the stimulus of adven- 
ture and the search for uncharted territories, but it can be painful as 
well. No longer do we have the luxury of growing up into clear social 
roles passed down from generation to generation. No longer will the 
society or our parents or even the church give us the answer about what 
it means to be a woman or a man. When there are many answers, as 
there are now, individuals must make choices throughout their lives. 
These are choices filled with opportunity; they can also make us dee- 
ply afraid. 

Third, feminism will continue to have profound impact on the life 
and thought of the church; it is not a fad here, either. What has been 
said about the challenge to traditional views of women and men in so- 
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ciety applies in the theological world as well. The Bible and theology 
have provided the main support for women's subordination. As the 
feminist critique gains strength, these traditional sources will continue 
to be scrutinized and their authority challenged. 


For the world of faith, the challenge is truly radical. The feminist 
critique cuts to the heart of the Christian (and Jewish and Islamic) tra- 
dition. It challenges us to consider whether or not we really do think 
of God as male. The amount of anxiety generated by use of ‘‘inclusive 
language’’ for both God and human beings suggests that there is more 
attachment to male symbols than most are willing to admit. By challeng- 
ing traditional language and symbolism about God, feminists urge us 
to reconsider the nature and status of language about God and the rela- 
tionship of revelation to the specific words used in Scripture. 


How is it possible to talk about God, and how do we actually do 
it? There are no more basic theological questions than these. Whatever 
you may think of the feminist critique or constructive alternatives, 
feminist theologians contend rightly that none of us can take traditional 
answers to these questions for granted any longer. 


Such a theological journey presents real threats: ‘‘What right has any- 
one to challenge my view of or relationship with God?’’ we ask. But 
such challenge is in fact at the heart of the biblical tradition itself. The 
prophets regularly called Israel to recognize the ways in which they had 
substituted idols of their own creation for the living God. The prophets 
complained that social corruption and oppression of the poor were the 
direct result of idolatry itself. In this venerable tradition, feminists call 
us to reconsider the symbols and images with which we worship the 
invisible God. 


Finally, the feminist critique is a political issue and must never be 
thought of as simply an intellectual ‘‘head trip.’’ The term ‘‘political’’ 
here means more than public policy or civil law. It encompasses the 
entire life of a society. Feminists challenge not only our ideas about 
women and men. They challenge the way we live and work and play 
and love one another. 


Because the possible implications are so pervasive, it is precisely here 
that there is the least agreement about what ought to be done. People 
will disagree about goals (about what women and men ought to be or 
have in society) and about strategies for achieving them. Included are 
issues such as child care, reproductive rights, affirmative action pro- 
grams, the welfare system, gay and lesbian rights and many more. 
Feminists themselves will take various points of view with respect to 
each of these. Some feminists, for example, support a ‘‘prochoice’’ op- 
tion with respect to abortion believing that women ought to have the 
right to determine whether or not to bear a child. Other feminists op- 
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pose abortion because of the intrinsic value they place on the natural 
process of life itself. Whatever decisions are made, however, they reveal 
much about underlying convictions regarding the nature of human be- 
ings and the nature of women. 


What are the implications of feminist concerns for the life of the 
church? Specifically, that is up to you the readers to determine. Your 
answers might well begin by further study of the issues raised here and 
an analysis of the specific social and cultural setting in which you find 
yourself. Many questions might be asked in your particular church. 
Is inclusive language used in worship and the reading of Scripture? Have 
women candidates been considered for pastoral positions? Does your 
church encourage women as well as men to respond to a call to ministry 
and leadership? When women are employed by the church, how does 
their compensation correspond to that of men doing comparable work? 
What models do educational materials and church school teachers pro- 
vide for your children about what it means to be male or female? 


A central claim of feminism is the importance of recovering and valu- 
ing the experience of women whose voices have not previously been 
heard in church and society. In the coming years, increasing numbers 
of women, especially women of color and women of the Third World, 
will be writing and speaking out of their contexts. It is the responsibili- 
ty of the church to be attentive to these voices and to value the contri- 
butions which these perspectives bring. This recovery can begin in local 
communities. Attempts can be made to study this document or works 
on the reading list in groups which cut across racial and ethnic, class 
and denominational lines. 


Feminism invites women and men to begin a journey of self- 
discovery. This journey cannot be accomplished alone because your 
present identity was not formed on your own. Thus, you may wish to 
find others with whom to explore the implications of this study. Feminist 
theology suggests that it is only through real dialogue and shared life- 
experience that women and men come to see how the world looks both 
to themselves and to others. Such dialogue, to be truly life-changing, 
should include not only others in your immediate community, but per- 
sons from other neighborhoods, regions, or cultures. It is hoped that 
you will discover in that process the lively presence of God's Spirit. 
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ENDNOTES 


This description was suggested by Nelle Morton who has devoted much 
of her writing to these matters. See The Journey Is Home. (Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1985.) 

For further information about women in American history see these works 
suggested by Fane Downs, Ph.D.: 

Banner, Lois. Women in Modern America: A Brief History, 2nd ed. Har- 
court Brace Janovich, 1984. 

Becker, Susan D. Origins of the Equal Rights Amendment: American 
Feminism Between the Wars. Greenwood, 1981. 288p. 

Degler, Carl N. At Odds: Women and the Family in America from the 
Revolution to the Present. Oxford, 1981. 

Evans, Sara. Personal Politics: The Roots of Liberation in the Civil Rights 
Movement and New Left. Knopf, 1978. 

Flexner, Eleanor. Century of Struggle: The Women's Rights Movement 
in the U.S., rev. ed., 1975. (Classic work of suffrage.) 

Forner, Philip S. Women and the American Labor Movement from Coloni- 
al Times to the Eve of W.W. I. Free Press, 1979. 

Lerner, Gerda. The Majority Finds Its Past: Placing Women in History. 
Oxford, 1979 

Wertheimer, Barbara M. We Were There: The Story of Working Women 
in America. Pantheon, 1977. 

See Bert J. Lowenberg, ed., Black Women in Nineteenth Century Ameri- 
can Life. (Pennsylvania State University Press, 1976.) 

These and other experiences can be found in Women and Religion in 
America, Volume I, ed. by Rosemary Ruether and Rosemary Skinner 
Keller (Harper Row, 1981). 

See volumes of the Journal of Presbyterian History, e.g., ‘Women and 
the Presbyterian Church,’’ Vol. 52, No. 2 (Summer 1974). 

Constance Parvey, ed. The Community of Women and Men in the Church. 
(World Council of Churches, 1983.) 

Valerie Saiving, ‘“The Human Situation: A Feminine View,” in Woman- 
spirit Rising, ed. by Carol P. Christ and Judith Plaskow (New York: 
Harper Row Publishers, 1979). 

Carol Gilligan, In a Different Voice. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1982). 

Many psychologists influenced by Carl Jung would hold this view. See 
in particular Ann Ulanov, Receiving Woman, and Jean Baker Miller, 
Toward a New Psychology of Women. 

Rosemary Ruether, ‘‘Misogynism and Virginal Feminism in the Fathers 
of the Church"! in Religion and Sexism, ed. by Rosemary Ruether (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1974), p. 157. 
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Book of Confession, 5.191; see also ‘‘ The Scots Confession," 
3.22% 


See in particular Woman of Spirit: Female Leadership in the Jewish and 
Christian Traditions, ed. by Rosemary Ruether and Eleanor McLaughlin 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1979). 

Margaret A. Farley, ‘‘Feminist Consciousness and the Interpretation of 
Scripture,” in Feminist Interpretation of the Bible, ed. by Letty M. Rus- 
sell (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1985), p.43. 

Rosemary Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk: Toward a Feminist Theology 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1983), pp. 18-19. 

Phyllis Trible, God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1978), see esp. pp. 31-56. 

Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Reconstruc- 
tion of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 1984). 

Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (New York: Harper & Row, 1957), p. 45. 

Sallie McFague, Metaphorical Theology, Models of God in Religious Lan- 
guage (Phildelphia: Fortress Press, 1982), p. 145. 

See Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, III/2 (Edinburgh: T. T. Clark, 1960) 
and Paul Jewett, Man as Male and Female: A Study in Sexual Rela- 
tionships from a Theological Point of View (Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1975). 

Letty M. Russell, The Future of Partnership (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1979). 

Trible, Ibid., p. 90. 

See Rosemary Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk, Chapter 4; Elizabeth 
Meltmann-Wendel, Land Flowing with Milk and Honey; Rosemary 
Dodson Gray, Patriarchy as a Conceptual Trap. 

Mary Daly, Beyond God the Father (Boston: Beacon Press, 1973), p. 19. 

David Heller, ‘‘The Children's God"' in Psychology Today, (December 
1985), pp. 22-27. 

Diane Tennis, Zs God the Only Reliable Father? (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1985). 

For guidelines produced by the Presbyterian Church on inclusive language, 
see ‘‘The Power of Language Among the People of God"' and ‘‘Lan- 
guage About God: Opening the Door," 1979, ‘‘Language About God,” 
1980, and ‘‘Definitions and Guidelines on Inclusive Language,” 1985, 
published by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

Division of Education and Ministry, National Council of Churches, An 
Inclusive-Language Lectionary. See Introduction. 

Ruether, Sexism and God-talk. 

Nelle Morton, The Journey Is Home (Boston: Beacon Press, 1985), p. 143. 

Carter Heyward, The Redemption of God: A Theology of Mutual Rela- 
tion (Washington, DC: University Press of America, 1982). 

See Russell, The Future of Partnership and Growth in Partnership 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1981). 

Judith Plaskow, Sex, Sin and Grace: Women's Experience and the The- 
ologies of Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich (Lanham, MD: Universi- 
ty Press of America, 1980), p. 151. 

See Ruether, Sex and God-Talk, Chapter 5, **Christology: Can a Male 
Saviour Save Women?" 

Good examples are found in the writings of Julian of Norwich and other 
mystics of the twelfth century; see Jesus as Mother by Caroline Walker 
Bynum. 

See Russell, The Future of Partnership. 
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Russell, Ibid., pp. 280f. 


Sallie McFague, Methaphorical Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1978), pp. 184f. 

Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, 1/2 (Edinburgh: T. T. Clark, 1956), p. 191. 

See especially Dorothee Soelle, To Work and to Love: A Theology of 
Creation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984). 

This terminology is suggested by Christ and Plaskow in Womanspirit 
Rising. 

See Rosemary Ruether, Women-Church (San Francisco: Harper Row, 
1985) for a thorough review of the life and rituals of this movement. 

Marianne Katoppo, Compassionate and Free: An Asian Woman's The- 
ology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1979). 

Alice Walker, The Color Purple (New York: Washington Square Press, 
1982). 

Some in the Reformed tradition find these notions equally suspect as they 
are found in ‘‘process theology” (for example, in the work of John 
Cobb, David Griffin, or Marjorie Suchockie) and in the work of 
Reformed theologians such as Jurgen Moltmann (especially The Cru- 
cified God). 

The substance of the criticism can be found in: Donald G. Bloesch, The 
Battle for the Trinity: The Debate Over Inclusive God-Language (Ann 
Arbor, MI: Vine Books, 1985). 

See ‘‘Definitions and Guidelines on Inclusive Language,’’ Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), 1985. 

This position can be seen in ‘‘Presbyterian Understanding and Use of Holy 
Scripture," Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

See ‘‘Definitions and Guidelines on Inclusive Language.” 

Rosemary Ruether, ‘‘Renewal or New Creation? Feminist Spirituality and 
Historical Religion," in Harvard Divinity Bulletin, February-March, 
1986, p. 7. 
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Actions of the 199th General Assembly (1987) 


The Council on Theology and Culture and the Advisory Council on 
Discipleship and Worship make the following recommendations to the 
199th General Assembly (1987); 


1. That the General Assembly commend for study in the church 
Theologies Written from Feminist Perspectives: An Introductory Study, 
as amended. 


2. That the Stated Clerk be requested to send copies of Theologies 
Written from Feminist Perspectives: An Introductory Study to pastors 
of churches, clerks of session of vacant churches, directors of Christian 
education, directors of ministry units, presbytery and synod executives 
and seminary faculty members. 


3. That the General Assembly instruct the General Assembly Coun- 
cil through the Ministry Unit on Education and Congregational Nur- 
ture to prepare a study guide and to recommend that the two documents 
be used as curriculum resources in the church, and that the Ministry 
Unit include within its budget sufficient funds for printing and distribut- 
ing the two documents. 


It is suggested that the study guide be written in a form which would 
encourage the study of the paper in church sessions, other church 
boards, adult study groups, Presbyterian Women's groups, and com- 
mittees of presbyteries and synods. 

It is further suggested that one of the proposed topics in the study 
guide be ‘‘The History and Experience of Women of Color.’’ 


4. That the General Assembly instruct the General Assembly Coun- 
cil to encourage the Council on Theological Education to study and 
reflect upon the implications of this study for theological education. 


5. That the General Assembly encourage Presbyterian Women to 
utilize this document in their study locally, regionally, and nationally. 


6. That the General Assembly instruct the General Assembly Coun- 
cil to direct the Ministry Unit on Church Vocations to study and to 
present a plan to reinstate a graduate grant program which would pro- 
vide scholarship aid to persons of color, especially women of color, 
pursuing advanced degrees in theological studies who are preparing to 
teach and minister in the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 
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STUDY GUIDE 
FOR 


THEOLOGIES WRITTEN FROM FEMINIST PERSPECTIVES: 
AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 


by 


Donna Blackstock 
and 
Barbara A. Withers 

















Leader Preparation 


This STUDY GUIDE was prepared to assist women and men in the 
Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.) to study the paper Theologies Written 
from Feminist Perspectives: An Introductory Study. 


The purpose of the paper stated on page 8 is two-fold: 


* to examine the significance of the feminist movement for the church 
and theology 


e to introduce readers to some elements of feminist theologies which 
have been emerging over the last two decades 


GOALS FOR THE STUDY PROCESS SUGGESTED INCLUDE: 


e to understand the term ‘‘feminist theology’’ 


* to bring one's own experience to the doctrinal issues of the church 
and test the validity of traditional theological thinking for women 
and men today 


e to open our minds and hearts to hearing how one's life experience 
shapes perceptions of the world and faith—especially those different 
from ourselves 


* to explore the critique by feminist theology of the Reformed tradition 
* to act on what we have learned 


It is recommended that participants be given copies of this book ahead 
of the first study session so that they can read through the entire paper. 
Specific sections of the paper will be assigned in preparation for each 
session. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USE OF THIS GUIDE 


The STUDY GUIDE includes suggestions for seven sessions: an in- 
troductory session; one session on each of the doctrines: humanity, God, 
sin, redemption and christology, and salvation and the Christian life; 
and a concluding session. Each session is designed for approximately 
sixty minutes. 


Who might use this Study Guide? 


* sessions, other church boards 

* pastors 

* women's and men's organizations and/or task forces 
e elective church school 
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e study groups 
e seminary classes 
e committees of presbyteries and synods 


When? 


* as part of a regular meeting 

* at a retreat 

e in a series of study/discussions meetings to consider this topic 
e as part of a leadership event 

Where? 

e at church 

e in homes. 

* at a conference or retreat center 


GUIDELINES FOR GROUP STUDY 


When groups are set up especially for the purpose of this study, it 
would be helpful to keep the groups small, no more than 8 to 12 per- 
sons, for best involvement of all participants. A variety of viewpoints— 
female and male, ages, racial and ethnic diversity—and life experiences, 
when possible, enriches discussion. (NOTE: See concluding paragraphs 
on page 56). 

Given the nature of this study, it would be helpful if the leader is 
a person with theological training and skills in group process. Par- 
ticipants are likely to have a variety of feelings in relation to the theo- 
logical perspectives discussed. Therefore a setting in which there is 
mutual trust and respect for each person it important. The introducto- 
ry session includes suggestions for getting the group established and 
becoming comfortable with the language of theology. 


PROCESS 


Each session has a focus statement and three main sections: Getting 
Started, Developing the Session and Concluding the Session. Leaders 
need copies of this STUDY GUIDE and the paper Feminist Theologies 
Written from Feminist Perspectives; each participant needs a copy of 
the paper. Specific sections of the paper to be discussed in each session 
need to be assigned ahead of time. 

Groups should develop their own closure for each session. Acts of 
worship have not been specifically structured, as such response should 
come out of the life of the group. A hymn appropriate to the study 
is suggested in the session ‘‘Introducing the Study."' It could be learned 
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and sung throughout the study. It is hoped that group members will 
begin to create their own litanies (session on ‘‘Doctrine of God"' and 
‘The Doctrine of Salvation and the Christian Life’’), prayers (session 
on ‘‘The Doctrine of Sin"), and confessional statements (session on 
**Implications for the Life of the Church"). These and the quotations 
found throughout the pages of the STUDY GUIDE may be used whenever 
worship is felt to be appropriate during your study together. 


Study groups that have six to eight weeks may use all the material 
provided in this STUDY GUIDE. However, a group with less time can 
consider a four-session module using the introductory and concluding 
sessions and choose to study two of the five doctrines. A church ses- 
sion or other on-going group that meets monthly, might set aside an 
hour of the meeting for study and use the material over an eight to 
ten-month period. In any setting it may be necessary to select from all 
the activities those most appropriate for your group. It is important 
to be flexible in planning this study, adjusting the group, the time avail- 
able and the study material to meet your particular needs. 


Assignment for the first session: Read the **Preface,"' ‘‘Introduction,”’ 


‘‘Background,’’and ‘‘Some Characteristics of Feminist Theologies,”’ 
pages 5-24. 
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Introducing the Study: 
Language of Theology 


Focus: This session focuses on participants’ feelings about feminism 
and introduces key words in the study paper. 


Reading: ‘‘Preface,’’ ‘‘Introduction,”’ ‘‘Background,’’ ‘Some Charac- 
teristics of Feminist Theologies," pages 5-24. 

Resources Needed: 

newsprint, marker 

prepared signs (see Activity 4) 

masking tape 

pencils 

piano or other accompaniment for hymn 


GETTING STARTED 


1. Brainstorm ‘‘feminism.’’ Quickly list on newsprint as participants 
respond with words and phrases that express feminism for them. 


DEVELOPING THE SESSION 


2. Discuss feelings/experiences. The brainstorming exercise will bring 
out participants’ feelings and perhaps reflect experiences. Move now 
to discuss these feelings and experiences directly. Refer to the ques- 
tions found in the Introduction (page 10) to direct the discussion as 
needed. Recognize that your experience is different from the woman 
Or man sitting next to you, across the room or across the globe. 


* How do the experiences and expressions of faith by other people help 
us grow in our faith—personally? as the larger body of Christ? 


e If you do not have racial/ethnic diversity in your study group, in what 
ways can you expand your thinking? 
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NOTE: Quotations expressing the feelings of women in other parts of 
the world are found throughout these pages. Use them for your en- 
lightenment and discussion. 


LEADER: The leader should be prepared to summarize ‘‘Some 
Characteristics of Feminist Theologies’’ specifically **The Role of Ex- 
perience" (pages 17-21) and ‘‘A Principle of Interpretation” (pages 
21-24). 


3. Identify present thoughts on the role of women. Involve participants 
in reflecting on their present theological understanding. Ask: 


e What do you feel is the primary role of women in North American 
society? What do you know about the role of women in other cultures? 

e What did you learn about the role of women in the church when you 
were growing up? 

e Do you believe women should be ordained? Name traditions that do 
ordain women and that do not ordain women. 


* [n traditional theology how is the nature of God expressed? (Have 
available such resources as the Worshipbook, Book of Order.) 


List responses quickly on newsprint. Don't debate the issues, but use 
the questions to get at the participants' feelings and experiences. 


4. Understand spectrum of feminist thinking. LEADER: Indicate the 
variety of feminist thinking. (See paragraph beginning ‘‘In between the 
vaucetve " DagessI5-T6) 


Ask participants to think about their theological positions. While they 
are reflecting, tape the signs you have made on opposite ends of a wall. 


A. God is male, and put men in charge of everything in the world. 
God made women to be subservient to men. 


B. God is not limited to any gender. God asks men and women to 
be co-stewards of the world. Women and men are equals. 


Have participants move to some point in relation to the signs where 
they feel their theological position is represented. After all have declared 
or positioned themselves, suggest that they talk briefly with someone 
at a different place about why they have put themselves at that spot. 
Then do the same with the next two signs: 


A. The Bible is God's inerrant word to us and is the only source 
for understanding the Christian faith. 


B. The Bible was written out of human experience. My own ex- 
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perience helps me interpret the Bible and understand the Chris- 
tian faith. 


5. Discuss the reasons for feminist theology. Use questions like the fol- 
lowing: 
* What is theology? 


e Where does our ‘‘traditional’’ theology come from? Who made it 
up? How did we learn it? 

e Why did feminist theologies develop? 

e Who needs feminist theology? Why do women want to separate them- 
selves? 


e How does being a Christian feminist affect one's ability to remain 
in the church? 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 


6. Introduce a hymn. Introduce the hymn ‘‘Words are Tools of Peace 
and Justice” by Jane Parker Huber. This hymn was written for the 
Consultation on Language, Thought and Social Justice sponsored by 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. (June, 
1987). 


Assignment: Read ‘“The Doctrine of Humanity," beginning on page 25. 
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Legally and in theory, opportunities in church and society are equal 
for men and women. In practice, a male dominant tradition is widely 
accepted by both men and (many) women . . . ‘‘Men make decisions 
and women make tea.. . . " The talents and contributions that in- 
dividuals bring to the life of the congregation are still forced into stereo- 
typed moulds of expression or organization. (Scotland) 


Inserted in a society in which women are marginalized and subjected, 
our churches have excluded women from their own structures, assign- 
ing them tasks with the roles traditionally conceived as feminine (clean- 
ing and decorating the church, cooking, Sunday School teaching, etc.) 
. . . denying women the possibility of participating actively in tasks 
such as theology. These structures, based on a male-centered ideology, 
leave no room for a new relationship of liberty or full companionship. 
They simply perpetuate the roles which society assigns to women and 
men. (Latin American Regional Report) 


Equality between women and men is accepted in principle but in ritu- 
alistic practices women are considered secondary, inferior and less holy. 
For example, at holy communion men are served first, in baptism male 
babies or adults are baptised first, and in the marriage ceremony the 
prayers and blessings for the bridegroom are said before those of the 
bride. (Asian Regional Report) 


Some denominations do not allow women to approach the pulpit. No 
women can stand on the pulpit. No women pray at Sunday worship 
service. No women preach sermons on Sunday morning service. No 
woman minister, not even an elder . . . Bible teaches us to help the 
outsiders. We feel we are also outsiders from men's world. (Korea) 


From In God's Image, Reflections on Identity, Human Wholeness and the 
Authority of Scripture. Edited by Janet Crawford and Michael Kinnamon. 
World Council of Churches, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. (O 1983. 
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Words Are Tools of Peace and Justice 


Words are tools of peace and justice, 
Truly spoken and perceived, 
Reconciling, healing, teaching, 
Liberating when believed. 
Do we speak by voice or signal 
That great truth we have received? 


God's creative word enlivens 
All reality we know, 
Out of chaos calls forth order, 
Thoughts to cultivate and sow. 
We are creatures of God's making 
Meant to worship, love, and grow. 


May our words reflect the image 

Of our God's creating power, 

Bringing justice and redemption 

So that people thrive and flower, 
Spoken word and Word Incarnate 
Joined in this decisive hour. 


Jane Parker Huber, 1987 Tune: LAUDA ANIMA, 87 87 87 
Words (O 1987 Jane Parker Huber John Goss, 1869 
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A. The Doctrine of Humanity 


Focus: This session looks at how we understand ourselves, others, and 
the created order. 


Reading: ‘‘The Doctrine of Humanity,” pages 25-27 
Resources Needed: 


sheets of paper for everyone 
pencils, crayons or felt-tipped pens, 
newsprint, felt-tipped marker 
different translations of the Bible. 
copies of A Singing Faith 


GETTING STARTED 


1. Picture concepts. Quickly draw a symbol for each of the following 
Words: 


man domination humanity partnership 


In twos or threes talk about these symbols, and what you were trying 
to show. 


With the whole group choose one of the words and discuss how might 
the symbol differ if you are: 


* a black woman in South Africa 

e a homeless man on streets of your community 
* a woman in Korea 

ə an abandoned street child of Brazil. 


2. Know our place. Ask each participant to draw an organizational chart 
of the created order. Each chart should include at least the following: 
God, women, children, men, animals, plants. Who's in charge of 
whom? Who's responsible to whom? Ask participants to mark their 
own place in the chart. Ask: 


e How do you know your place in the created order? Who told you? 
(List all of the people and things that tell us our place.) 

e Read ‘‘As Smoke Is Blown Away” and ‘‘Who Am I." How does 
culture/society influence your image of yourself? Your image of 
humanity? 
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DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

3. Consider God's image of humanity. After identifying our own ideas 

about humanity, try to discover what ideas God might have about hu- 

manity. Read Gen. 1:26-27; 2:18-22; Gal 3:28. What might be God's 

image of humanity? 

LEADER: Refer to page 26. Take the group through a word study for 

Gen. 2:18-22. Look at various translations for ''helpmeet." RSV: hel- 

per; JB: helpmate; TEV: suitable companion; NEB: partner. The word 

in Hebrew is “WY which one lexicon defines as helper, patron, com- 

panion. The phrase in Hebrew is ES gi" 2 means as, like. 
iTA) means before, in front of, opposite to. One lexicon says 
17323 means opposite to him. 

e Ask the group to do their own translation of inpol "NP 

e How does the word study helps us understand the passage? 

e How does our own image of humanity differ from God's image? 


4. Discuss relational style. How would you explain the idea that God's 
image of human beings at their best includes a style of partnership rather 
than one of dominance/submission? 


5. Envision relational style. How would this style of partnership differ 
from dominance/submission; and how would it be evident in personal 
relationships, global relations, human relationship to nature, human 
relationship to God? 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 


6. Close with a song. Sing ‘‘God, You Spin the Whirling Planets” (No. 
8 in A Singing Faith, by Jane Parker Huber (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1987) 


Assignment: Read ‘‘The Doctrine of God’’ beginning on page 27. 
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As Smoke is Blown Away 


As smoke is blown away 

and wax melts in the fire, 

racism and oppression 

disappear before the face of God. 
The oppressed and trampled down 
are set free in God's presence. 
They rejoice and shout with joy. 


Zephania Kameeta, Namibia 


Reprinted from No Longer Strangers, edited by Iben Gjerding and Katherine 
Kinnamon. Geneva: WCC Publications, 1983. 


Who Am I 


I am a woman 
I am Filipino 
I am alive 
I am struggling 
I am hoping 


I am created in the image of God 

just like all other people in the world; 

I am a person with worth and dignity. 

I am a thinking person, a feeling person, 
a doing person. 

I am the small J am that stands before 
the big I AM. 


I am a worker who is constantly challenged 
and faced with the needs of the church and 
society in Asia and in the global community. 

I am angered by the structures and powers 
that create all forms of oppression, exploitation 
and degradation. 

I am a witness to the moans, tears, banners and 
clenched fists of my people. 

I can hear their liberating songs, their hopeful 
prayers and decisive march toward justice and 
freedom. 


zt 


I believe that all of us—women and men 
young and old, Christians and all others— 
are called upon to do responsible action; 
to be concerned 
to be involved 
NOW! 

I am hoping 
I am struggling 
I am alive 
I am Filipino 
I am a woman 


Elizabeth Tapia, The Philippines 


Reprinted from No Longer Strangers, edited by Iben Gjerding and Katherine 
Kinnamon. Geneva: WCC Publications, 1983. 
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B. The Doctrine of God 


Focus: Discovering who the God is in whose image we are created and 
how we talk about God. 


Reading: ‘‘The Doctrine of God," pages 27-30 
Resources Needed: 


Newsprint, felt-tipped markers, 
paper, pencils 


GETTING STARTED 


1. Describe God 

e On a piece of newsprint write God is . . . and ask the participants 
to complete the sentence. 

e On another piece of newsprint list adjectives for God, as participants 
call them out. 

e Read the list of adjectives. Ask participants to make up a person who 
could be described by many of those adjectives. Have them give the 
person a name and write paragraph telling about that person. 


2. Discuss the implications. 

e How do our ideas of God influence our understanding of who is made 
in God's image? How does our understanding of who is in God's im- 
age influence our concept of God? 

e Read the quotation from The Color Purple. How can our image of 
God affect the faith of other people? 


DEVELOPING THE SESSION 


3. Look at feminine biblical images of God.' Match the image of God 
with the corresponding Scripture references: 


God is (or is like)... Scripture reference 

woman in the process of giving birth Deut. 32:18, Job 38:28-29 
female/male parental image Hosea 13:8 

nursing mother Luke 15:8-10 

midwife Isa. 66:19, Ps. 22:9-10 
mother bear Isa. 42:14; Acts 17:26, 28 
bakerwoman Isa. 49:15 

mother eagle Matt. 13:33; Luke 13:20-21 


Jesus describes God as a woman Deut. 32:11-12, Job 39:27-30 
seeking a lost coin 
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It is important to reclaim *'lost"" biblical images of God because . . . 
Complete the sentence: Feminine images of God make me feel. . . 
What character traits are implied in these images (e.g. nurturer, 
caregiver)? 

Write a prayer using one of these biblical images of God. 


'From ‘‘Exploring Language About God’’ by Barbara A. Withers in Language 
and the Church: Articles and Designs for Workshops, edited by Barbara A. 
Withers. DE&M, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 
1984. Used by permission. 


4. Rewrite with sensitivity. Some feminists feel that the way we talk 
about God needs to be changed because (1) the language inaccurately 
describes God, limits God; (2) the language perpetuates ‘‘at a symbol- 
ic and subconscious level the false claim that ‘‘if God is male, then the 
male is God."' Read ‘‘The Blessing of the God of Sarah." How does 
it make you feel if you are female? If you are male? 


Read and discuss the following words of Korean women. 


We used to imagine God with male imagery. We were taught 
to call God father. We need to change man-made language. 
Now we understand we can imagine God with female im- 
agery. Reading Isaiah 49:14-18 we were so amazed to find 
these words in the Bible. Nobody had ever told us to im- 
agine God as a loving mother. Thinking of God who has 
engraved my name on the palm of God's hands makes us 
feel so much closer to God, just like to our own mother. 
It makes it easier to understand God. We have our own chil- 
dren. We love them very much. I can forgive them again 
and again. I do not want them to suffer. I only want them 
to be happy. How wonderful to think of God as a mother. 
How come we have never paid any attention to the Bible 
verses about a hen caring for her chickens? When we had 
read the same verses before, it had never struck us that God 
could be a mother. Now we know so many verses about 
God's image as a loving mother. When we were reading these 
verses we cried, ‘‘Amen, Halleluja!’’ (Korea) 


From /n God's Image, Reflections on Identity, Human Wholeness and 
the Authority of Scripture. Edited by Janet Crawford and Michael Kin- 
namon. Geneva. World Council of Churches. 1983. 
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Referring to pages 28-29, the three paragraphs beginning ‘‘To this very 
significant problem, . . . " rewrite the following, as each of the four 
groups described might, to handle concerns about language. 


Rewrite or edit this paragraph. The Lord God, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, made a covenant with his people. But over the ages 
men forgot God's ways and broke his covenant. So the heavenly Father 
sent his Son Jesus Christ who brought men a new covenant so that we 
might be reconciled to the Father, and be called his sons. We thank 
God for the saints, the church fathers and the men of other times and 
places who kept his word and passed the faith on to us. Thus we have 
received the faith of our fathers. We must cherish our faith, so that 
through word and deed we might pass it on to our own sons. Praise 
be to God, the Father of mankind. Holy be his name. 


e Which are you more comfortable with? Why? 


5. Discuss the relationship of language and image. How does language 
effect your image of God? image of self? How you relate to God? 


6. Explore evidence of our partnership with God. God & Folks, Inc. 
What evidence have you seen of God encouraging us to work in part- 
nership with God? What biblical evidence can you recall of this style 
of Godship? (For example: God and Sarah, God and Noah, God and 
Moses, God and Deborah, God and Jeremiah, God and Mary, Jesus 
and disciples.) 


7. Discuss how we continue to grow in our knowledge of God. In the 

Reformed tradition we say our theology is reformed but always being 

reformed. Discuss: 

e How have your ideas about God changed since you were a small child? 

* How did you learn about God? In what ways has God been revealed 
to you? 

e When will you feel satisfied that you know everything there is to know 
about God? 

Ask participants to describe God. List the responses, compare this list 

with those made at the beginning of the session. 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 


8. Write a litany. As a group write a litany praising God, with par- 
ticipants making contributions in the kind of language they feel is ap- 
propriate. Consider the possibility of using the litany in Sunday worship. 


Assignment: Read ‘‘The Doctrine of Sin’’ beginning on page 30. 
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Ain't no way to read the bible and not think God white, she say. Then 
she sigh. When I found out I thought God was white, and a man, I 
lost interest. You mad cause he don't seem to listen to your prayers. 
Humph! Do the mayor listen to anything colored say? 


From 77e Color Purple, by Alice Walker. Washington Square Press. Pocket 
Books. Copyright (O 1982 by Alice Walker. 


The Blessing of the God of Sarah 


The blessing of the God of Sarah and of Abraham, 
the blessing of the Son, born of the woman Mary, 

the blessing of the Holy Spirit who broods over us 

as a mother with her children, 

be with you all. Amen. 


Lois Wilson, Canada 


Reprinted from No Longer Strangers, edited by Iben Gjerding and Katherine 
Kinnamon. Geneva: WCC Publications, 1983. 
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C. The Doctrine of Sin 


Focus: Defining sin; identifying ways we sin, as women and men, as 
a community or nation. 


Reading: ‘‘The Doctrine of Sin," pages 30-32 


Resources Needed: 
paper, pencils 
Bibles, 

newsprint 
felt-tipped markers. 


GETTING STARTED 


1. Define sin. Part 1. Write your own personal definition of sin. In 
what ways do you sin? 


DEVELOPING THE SESSION 


Most of us Presbyterians are pretty decent people. We don't con- 
sider ourselves as particularly sinful even though we do read the con- 
fession of sin every Sunday morning. Aside from robbery, murder and 
such, there may be other, more subtle, more insidious ways we sin. 


What is sin? Some define sin as the broken relationship between peo- 
ple and God. With that as a foundation, theologians are prone to de- 
fine sin from certain perspectives. 


2. Define sin, Part 2. James Cone, a black theologian defines sin as 
trying to be what you are not. He was speaking specifically to blacks, 
but his definition can be extended to all of us. Judith Plaskow seems 
to confirm his argument. Read the second and third paragraphs on page 31. 


e Plaskow says men and women sin differently. How would you ar- 
gue for or against this statement? Give examples of ‘‘women’s sin’’ 
and ‘‘man’s sin.” 


e If you accept the idea that women and men sin differently, what 
aspects of the service of worship would you change? 


3. Reflect/pray. Think and pray about how you have been caught up 


and participated in ‘‘women’s "' or ‘‘men’s’’ sin. As you think, make 
notes for yourself. 
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4. Explore issues of structural sin. Dorothee Solle, a German theologian, 
says sin is our participation in social, political ecclesiastical structures 
which foster and perpetuate injustice. Most of us see ourselves as far 
removed from the structural power. We didn't make the structure; we 
can't change it; it doesn't have much to do with us. Yet we benefit from 
the sins of the structure. Our lifestyles are maintained by the structure. 


e Identify a social, political, or church structure that perpetuates in- 
justice. 

Who are the victims of the injustice? 

How or why are they victims? 

Why is the structure maintained? 

How do you benefit from it? Or how are you oppressed by it? 
If justice were done, what changes would occur? 


5. Read and discuss Scripture. Read Ex. 2:1-6 and Micah 6:8. How 
has our sin of not being ourselves, and our participation in structural 
sin, violated God's law? 


6. Write a plan of repentance for sinning as a man or as a woman. 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 


7. Write a prayer of confession. As a group write a prayer of confes- 
sion that could be used by both women and men in a service of worship. 


Assignment: Read ‘‘The Doctrine of Redemption and Christology'' be- 
ginning on page 32. 
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D. The Doctrine of Redemption and 
Christology 


Focus: This session explores two problems: the nature of redemption 
and the question of a male savior in relationship to women. (LEADER: 
You may choose to address only one issue, if your time is limited.) 
Reading: **The Doctrine of Redemption and Christology,” pages 32-34. 
Resources Needed: 

paper, pencils 

newsprint, marker 


materials for symbols (optional) 
Bible 


GETTING STARTED 


1. Define terms. Complete these sentences individually and then share 
responses: 


Redemption is. . . 

Christology is. . . 
LEADER: Point out the statement in the paper that the doctrine of 
redemption describes how humanity is liberated from the power of sin 
and that for Christians this doctrine is the doctrine of christology. (page 32) 
2. Explore language about Jesus/Christ. What words do we use to talk 
about Jesus? Begin by brainstorming ‘‘names’’ for Jesus. Then think 
of words that describe Jesus. List on newsprint or chalkboard. 

Reflect on the list of words and note particular words that identify 

(1) Jesus’ human nature and (2) Jesus’ divine nature; and the (1) histor- 
ical Jesus and (2) risen Christ. 


Explain: Christology is defined as the way we talk about Christ. 


DEVELOPING THE SESSION 


3. Express relationship between human /divine (choose one). 
(A) Working in pairs or groups of two or three, create symbols for the 
relationship between: 
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e human beings and God 
e Jesus and God 


Use materials your group is comfortable with—for example, paper and 
crayons or felt-tipped markers; sheets of acetate and markers. 


Share the symbol with the whole group. Use the questions in Activi- 
ty 4 for discussion. 


(B) Read aloud ‘‘Kyrie’’ and ‘‘Song of Communion.’’ Which symbols 
are used to express the relationship between the human and the divine? 
What are the poets trying to communicate? 


4. Explore issue of power in relationships. The issue of power is a cen- 
tral focus in the discussion in the paper about redemption. Redemp- 
tion as liberation from power of human sin. It is God's power that 
enables human beings to be redeemed. God entered the human condi- 
tion through Jesus to give human beings the power to be free. The 
redeeming work of Jesus is reflected in his quotation from Isaiah, found 
in Luke 4 and as the paper states ‘‘this ministry continues now through 
the power of the Spirit in the midst of human community.’’ (page 33) 


* How do you understand the human relationship with God? 
e How is power expressed in this relationship? 
e How do you understand ‘‘the power of God"' and ‘‘human power"? 
e How is power expressed in a non-patriarchal, non-hierarchical rela- 
tionship? 
Read and discuss the paragraph on page 33 beginning, ‘‘In most liber- 
ation theology . . . ’’ emphasizing ‘‘Redemption is understood . . . 


as empowerment or becoming able to take responsibility for one's own 
lic 


5. Explore the issue of gender and the Redeemer. A problem for the 
doctrine of christology raised in the paper is the issue of a male savior 
in relationship to women. 


Understanding God to have entered the human condition through 
a human being, how is Christ present within humanity today? Retell 
the experience shared by a woman in one of Rosemary Ruether's theo- 
logical seminars (pages 50-51). Then ask the participants to reflect on 
this story and think about ways Christ might be present in their ex- 
periences. Ask those who are willing to share their images of Christ. 
* [s the gender of Christ significant? Why or why not? 


* Arethe feelings and images expressed by women and men different? 
Why or why not? 
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6. Reflect on images of Christ in Scripture. Look up the following pas- 
sages: Matt. 25:31-46; Luke 13:34; Luke 15. [See An Inclusive-Language 
Lectionary, Revised Editions, Year A, page 250; Year C, page 83; Year 
C, pages 89, 207.] 


e What images of Christ are found in these passages? 


7. Review three approaches to gender issue. Three ways of approach- 
ing the issue raised by the question ‘‘Can a male savior save women?" 
are stated in the paper. Review and discuss each approach. 


LEADER: Prepare a summary of the three paragraphs beginning '*There 
are varieties of ways . . . ’’ (pages 33-34). 


e What approach is most comfortable? 
e What alternatives or additional approaches would you propose? 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 


8. Evaluate feminist doctrine of christology. Based on the insights you 
have gained from the discussion, write a brief statement about the con- 
tribution you think feminist thinking has made to our understanding 
of christology in the Reformed tradition. 

LEADER: Refer to ‘‘Criticisms of Feminist Theologies and the Reformed 
Tradition” paragraph 42.185. 


Assignment: Read '*The Doctrine of Salvation and the Christian Life’’ 
beginning on page 34. 
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Song of Communion 


Let's go to the corn patch 
to the supper of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is inviting 

to his harvest of love 

the cornfields shine 

in the sunlight 

let's go to the supper 

of communion. 


From The Nicaraguan Campesino Mass 


by Carlos Jejia Godoy and 
Pablo Martinez, Nicaragua 


Reprinted from No Longer Strangers, edited by Iben Gjerding and Katherine 
Kinnamon. Geneva: WCC Publications, 1983. 
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Kyrie 
Christ, Christ Jesus 
Be one with us 


Lord, Lord my God 
Be one with us 





Christ, Christ, Jesus 
Be in solidarity 


Not with the oppressor class 
which wrings out and devours 
the community 


But with the oppressed 
with my people 
which is thirsty for peace. 





From The Nicaraguan Campesino Mass, 
by Carlos Jejia Godoy and 
Pablo Martinez, Nicaragua 


Reprinted from No Longer Strangers, edited by Iben Gjerding and Katherine 
Kinnamon. Geneva: WCC Publications, 1983. 
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E. The Doctrine of Salvation and the 
Christian Life 


Focus: The session explores what relationships would be like if we were 
to truly live as redeemed human beings. The mother of Jesus is used 
as a role model. 


Reading: ‘“The Doctrine of Salvation and the Christian Life," pages 34-36. 


Resources Needed: 


newsprint, markers 
paper, pencils 
Bibles 


GETTING STARTED 


1. Define salvation. Write the word ‘‘salvation’’ on the chalkboard or 
sheet of newsprint. Ask participants to brainstorm, listing the responses. 


LEADER: Refer to page 34 pointing out the concept of "human whole- 
ness," and these understandings of salvation: 


e ‘‘a process of enabling persons to live as full human beings’’ 


e ‘‘the restoration of God's intention for human life, a reaffirmation 
of created goodness." 


Finally, as a group write a statement expressing your understanding 
of salvation. 


DEVELOPING THE SESSION 


2. Describe your vision of the world. Working in groups of two or three, 
describe your vision of the world based on your understanding of God's 
intention for all humanity and the created order. Think about: 


e What is the relationship between women and men? 
e What is the nature of humanity? 
e Who has power? How is power used? For what purpose? 


* How do you think this vision might differ for people whose culture 
and heritage are different from your own? 


* What connections do you see between sin, redemption and salvation? 
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3. Study the Scriptures. In the paper, Mary the Mother of Jesus is used 
*as a model for the human contribution to the work of salvation 
. . " Read Luke 1:26-36 using several translations if possible. 


Ernesto Cardenal collected and published commentaries on Scrip- 
ture by the people of Solentiname. In the introduction to Volume I he 
writes: 


In Solentiname, a remote archipelago on Lake Nicaragua 
with a population of campesinos [Campesino is literally one 
who lives in the campo (country, field). Most campesinos 
are farm workers, but some are fisherfolk.], instead of a 
sermon each Sunday on the Gospel reading, we would have 
a dialogue. The commentaries of the campesinos are usual- 
ly of greater profundity than that of many theologians, but 
of a simplicity like that of the Gospel itself. This is not sur- 
prising: The Gospel, or ‘‘Good News'' (to the poor), was 
written for them, and by people like them. . . . 








Many of these commentaries were made in the church, 
at Sunday Mass. Others were made in a thatched hut oppo- 
site the church, used for meetings and the communal lunch 
after Mass. Occasionally, we would have the Mass and the 
Gospel dialogue in the open air on other islands, or in a small 

| house that we could get to by rowing along a beautiful river 
| through very tropical vegetation. 


Each Sunday we first would distribute copies of the 
Gospels to those who could read. There were some who 
couldn't especially among the elderly and those who lived 
on islands far from the school. One of those who could read 
best (generally a boy or a girl) would read aloud the entire 
passage on which we were going to comment. Then we dis- 
cussed it verse by verse. 


From The Gospel in Solentiname, Volume I, by Ernesto Cardenal. 
Translated by Donald D. Walsh. Orbis Books, Maryknoll, New 
York. 1976. English translation copyright ©1976 by Orbis Books. 


Here is an excerpt from the commentary on Luke 1:26-36. 


**She calls God ‘Savior’ because she knows that the Son 
that he has given her is going to bring liberation.” 

**She's full of joy. Us women must also be that way, be- 
cause in our community the Messiah is born too, the 
liberator." 

‘She recognizes liberation. . . . We have to do the same 
thing. Liberation is from sin, that is, from selfishness, from 
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injustice, from misery, from ignorance—from everything 
that's oppressive. That liberation is in our wombs too, it 
seems tome mm 


Discuss: 


e How is Mary a liberator? 
e How does she respond to God? 


[For further study see **Mary's Song: Whom Do We Hear?’’ (Chapter 
5) in Unexpected News: Reading The Bible With Third World Eyes, 
by Robert McAfee Brown, (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1984).] 


4. Reflect on contemporary liberators. Name women and men who 
might be considered symbols of liberated humanity today. 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 


5. Write a litany of liberation. Gather the images of the world you 
described in your vision and the men and women named into a litany 
celebrating the theme of ‘‘salvation and the Christian life.” 


Assignment: Read ‘‘The Feminist Contribution"' beginning on page 47. 
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Implications for the Life of the Church 


Focus: Participants will reflect on the feminist critique of Reformed 
tradition and explore ways to act on new learnings. 

Reading: ‘‘Feminist Theologies and the Reformed Tradition," pages 
43-51, especially ‘‘The Feminist Contribution,’’ pages 47-51; and ‘‘Im- 
plications for the Life of the Church,"' pages 53-56 

Resources Needed: 


Copies of the Book of Confessions 
paper, pencil 
newsprint, felt-tipped markers. 


GETTING STARTED 


1. Identify the feminist contribution. Reflect on your learnings during 
these sessions. Whether you agree with feminists or not, identify and 
discuss ways feminist's theologies have influenced our theological think- 
ing or have raised our awareness. 

e How have you been upset or how have you been liberated? 

e What questions do you now have? 


DEVELOPING THE SESSION 


2. Examine Feminist Theologies from the Reformed Tradition. 


LEADER: Be prepared to briefly review with the group the section 

**Criticisms of Feminist Theologies from the Reformed Tradition’’ 

(pages 43-44). An outline of the section prepared and posted on 

newsprint would facilitate this process. 

e What difficulties do you see for a feminist in the Reformed tradi- 
tion? 

e Can a person be both feminist and Reformed? 


3. Write a confessional statement. How is it possible to talk about God, 
and how do we actually do it? Review the two paragraphs on page 55 
beginning ‘‘How is it possible to talk about God . . . . " To help the 
participants reconsider the traditional images and symbols of God, do 
the following. 
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Read several confessional statements about God found in the Book 
of Confessions. For example, The Westminister Confession of Faith, 
chapter II (1647); The Heidelberg Catechism, 4.026 (1563); and the 
Confession of 1967, section B; or A Brief Statement of Belief, para- 
graph 2, (1962). 

Work in groups of three or four to write a confessional statement 
about God. The statement should be one that all members of the 
writing team can agree to, and should reflect the beliefs of the writers 
at that moment. 


Have the groups share their statements. List beliefs common to all. 
Which of these beliefs have been influenced by feminist theology? 


4. Discuss implications. 


9: 


Discuss: What are the implications of feminist concerns for the life 
of the church? Refer to the paragraph beginning with that question 
on page 56. 

Choose a project. Choose a project, something for the group to do. 


It can be a long-range project, or something short term. Make plans 
for carrying it out. 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 


6. 


Close with worship. Prepare a short closing time of worship. The 


worship should bring closure to the study group and express a com- 
mitment to the project you chose to work on. Use prayers and litanies 
that the group wrote during the study, and songs the group has learned. 
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